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HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY PHILADELPHIA ... THE CITY THAT GAVE TO THIS NATION ITS PROUD HEnxI. 


TAGE OF HOSPITALITY. ONLY A WHISKY AS GOOD AS PHILADELPHIA Ig 
WORTHY OF THIS PROUD NAME. A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKY. EVERY DRop 
BASED ON CHOICEST RESERVE STOCKS. A WHISKY ORDINARILY RESERVED FOR 


FAMOUS SINCE 1894 SPECIAL OCCASIONS... YET ONE YOU CAN ENJOY...REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 
86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Wherever you land 


this extra skill may be a help to Victory 





Wherever you finally fight—from a destroyer, 

a marine-held island, or an office in some 
war-vital plant, and regardless of your regular 
duties—a working knowledge of the 

Mimeograph duplicator may come in very handy 
at a very important time. 


SECRETARY 


In high school, in business school, 
or at the office, ask to be taught the operation 
and care of this vital means of communication. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 











Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPHis the trade- Company, Chicago, A registered intheU. S.Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 











They Speak a 
Language the 
Japs Understand 


* FIRE ONE! FIRE TWO! 


From the first day of this war, the 
crews of U.S. submarines have thus 
reasoned” with the enemy—and in 
his own waters. 


They know action and engines— 
for they literally live with and by 
the Diesels which take them there 
and bring them back. 


* Many of these Diesels are Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesels. We feel that 
nothing short of our level best is 
good enough for these men of the 
silent service. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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LETTERS 


Slip 

You have me puzzled, sirs. On page 38 of 
your March 29 issue, where you discuss Win- 
ston Churchill’s postwar speech, you say: 
“Furthermore, that Churchill, of all statesmen, 
was not willing to go into such detail in his 
postwar proposals indicated that, despite his 
warnings of a long struggle ahead, he re- 
garded the final issue as decided.” But I 
heard the speech, and it seemed to me that 
Churchill was willing to go into detail and so 
on. How about it? 


A. W. THompson 
Cleveland 


Sorry, it was a slip of the teletype. The, 
phrase was originally written “now willing” 
instead of “not willing.” 


Jolly Little Sixpence 


When the Jolly Sixpence sang out to me} 
from the musical score in the Feb. 22 News-| 
WEEK, the sand and sweat of my summer at) 
Miami Beach seemed real again, and the 
palms green. For I spent my sixpence, tup’ 
pence at a time, over and over again along 
the many miles of glaring Miami Beach pave 
ments and sandy golf courses now grassless 
from the feet of drilling soldiers. 

With surprise I note no mention of the 
Air Corps Officer Candidate School at the 
Beach. Not only is Miami the port of entry 
for this foot-lifting marching song, but it’s 
the place, rather than Maxwell Field, where 
the song’s popularity grew to unriv 
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AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR THIS MOMENT. 


Victory and peace... a ship inch- 
ing into its berth . . . bands play- 
ing ... confetti and streamers and 
horns and waving handkerchiefs 
... Cheering, weeping crowds. 

Your eyes strain to find one fa- 
miliar face. And then your heart 
leaps wildly, uncontrollably. The 
years of struggle and worry and 
fear melt away. You blink back the 
tears ... and wave and shout and 
dance and scream. The man you 
love is home. 

What would you do to bring him 
back just one day sooner? 

There is one thing that you — 
and alJ Americans — can do. In 
our first year of war, accidents on 
the home front deprived us of the 
equivalent of 1,500,000 workers, 


added to our critical manpower 
shortage, threw an extra burden 
on overworked doctors and over- 
crowded hospitals, struck at morale 
in millions of homes. They delayed 
the delivery of guns and planes and 
tanks and ships. 

Carelessness, indifference, neglect 
... these are the causes of most ac- 
cidents. These are America’s great- 
est home front enemies. These are 
America’s 7th Column. And the 
7th Column must be smashed. 

By working to ‘Smash the 7th 
Column” in your home, on the 
highway and where you work, by 
guarding against carelessness in 
yourself as well as in others, you 
can help America out-produce the 
Axis. You can help make America 


strong and safe and powerful and 
free. You can help bring the man 
you love home sooner. 


LIBERTY ( MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

is devoting its resources to smashing 
the 7th Column for three reasons: 
1. To help bring an earlier victory. 
2. To prevent injuries, suffering and 
death. 3. To bring the comfort and 
security of insurance within the 
reach of new millions of Americans 
— now and in the future. For fewer 
accidents mean lower insurance 
costs. Won’t you help, too? Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Smash the 7th Column 
... and Help Win the War.” Ad- 
dress: Liberty Mutual, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* Live, Drive, Work Safely... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN +e. and help speed Victory * 








































































































YOU CAN SEE 1M AT THE 
OFFICE, DEAR /..+ 


Trtevision in some practical form will undoubtedly be the 
next big fact of our post-war lives ... supplementing or pos- 
sibly supplanting the radio. 

Whether friend husband can participate in night life, while 
retaining the atmosphere of the office, and get away with it, is 
interesting to speculate upon. Even without this particular, and 
somewhat wistful application, there will still be plenty of inter- 
esting features about television. 

Since television in all its forms will be of an electrical nature, 
Cannon Connectors will be important to the many specialized 
phases of this future industry. 

Special vibration-proof electrical connector for the 
propeller feathering governor on an airplane. It is 
designed for use where the going is tough . . .and 
that applies to a lot of places where Cannon Con- 
nectors are used. In tanks, planes, railroad cars, 
ships, submarines . . . wherever electrical connec- 


tions must be made quickly and with 100% depend- 
ability, Cannon Connectors are considered vital. 


mM CANNON ELECTRIC 


CANNON Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LECTRIC 
' Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., iid., Terento 












REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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strength. And it is from the Beach that Air 
Corps administrative officers have been infil- 
trated throughout the wide flung Air Forces, 
taking Sixpence with them. 

A silly little song, Sixpence, and after a 
few days and a few hundred miles on foot. 
you think you hate it. But just the same, 
Sixpence, Workin’ on the Railroad, and the 
other marching songs have made those miles 
immeasurably easier to cover. When the day 
is over and you are crawling lamely into your 
sack for the night, you wonder how you 
were able to do what you’ve done. 

It was Sixpence that kept you going. 

Howarp J. Oris 
Second Lieutenant, Air Corps 


Fort George Wright, Wash. 


NEWSWEEK 








Diaper Problem 

Regarding Mrs. Helen Coppersmith’s letter 
published in Newsweek of Feb. 15. 

Has Mrs. Coppersmith ever considered that 
the great majority of babies never enjoyed 
commercial diaper service, never knew what a 
housemaid meant, because of the insufficient 
incomes of their parents? — 

Our Army is composed mainly of soldiers 
brought up in these dire diaperless serviced 
homes. And believe me, she can be proud of 
their physical stamina and mental alertness. 


Why not face the music with a fighting § 


spirit of genuine patriotism? 
Pvr. Louts MarsHak 
Otis Field 
Falmouth, Mass. 





Advice for Gardeners 

I note that in your issue of March 15 you 
fist several books on gardening. 

I should like to call attention to another 


source of information. A person can obtain | 


without charge, from the agricultural college 
in his state, various circulars, reports on va- 
rieties, and other publications about gardening 
methods. This is a valuable source of informa- 
tion, because the recommendations are based 
on results obtained by farmers, the agricultural 
college, and county extension agents in the very 
state where the college is located. 
Approximately 2,500 counties in the United 
States have county agricultural agents. They 
are considered part of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Staff in their respective states, and they 
keep in touch with the work of their agricul- 
tural college as well as with the work of hun- 
dreds of farmers. These men carry on a broad 
program of work with farm and ranch people, 
but they are always glad to give town and 
city people as much help as time will allow. 
Ray H. Burtey 
, Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Added Equipment 

Re: Lifesaving Fishing Kit (Newsweek, 
March 1): A small folding magnifying glass 
might help someone to read the angler’s com- 
plete guide and to remove hooks caught in cloth- 
ing, etc., especially if a person has lost his regu- 
lar eyeglasses. There might also be a mirror to 
reflect sun rays. The magnifying glass could be 
used if there were sun to dry matches, ete. 

Joun A. TrossBach 
West Nyack, N. Y: 











Axis “Exit” 


“The enemy, Japs and Germans alike, are 
in a daze because of the fighting power of 
our B-17’s. . . . That plane has knocked 
down Focke-Wulfs, Messerschmitts and Jap 

Zeros impartially like falling leaves.” 
—Lievt. Gen. H. H. ARNOLD at press 
conference, December 8, 1942 


"The B-17’s have shown themselves to be 
exceedingly good destroyers of Jap Zero 
fighters.” —Apmina CHEster W. Nimitz, 

December 8, 1942 


“Our combat planes cannot get close to the 
' enemy Flying Fortress. It is very regrettable 
that the only alternative is for us to flee 
from being killed.” 


—From diary of captured Japanese as reported 
in The New York Times, January 19, 1943. 


Boemnc Flying Fortresses* struck the first 
blows of retaliation following Pearl 
Harbor — gained further vengeance at 
Midway and over the Coral Sea. They 
made the first high-altitude daylight 
bombing attacks on occupied France — 
led the first all-American bombing raids 
over German territory. 

Bombing and slashing at the enemy’s 
nerve centers from Wilhelmshaven to 
Bizerte to Rabaul, outfighting his fight- 
ers, and returning to bomb and fight 
again—the Flying Fortress has achieved 
a thrilling record of accomplishment. 

The Suzy-Q, Yankee Doodle, Alex- 
ander the Swoose, Phyllis — these and 
scores of other Flying Fortresses are daily 


flying into the world’s headlines. Theirs 
is the saga of a true fighting ship, of _ 
brave and resolute young fliers—a saga, ‘ 
too, of the men who envisioned and de- 
signed the B-17, and of. the men and 
women who now build it. 


For the Flying Fortress epitomizes the 
engineering, tooling and manufacturing 
skills of Boeing. When the war is 
won, these same Boeing skills will be at 
your service for better living,, just as 
today they are at democracy’s service for 
Victory. Together, they will make the 
phrase “Built by Boeing” mean new com- 
fort, new convenience, new safety and 
new economy to free men in a free 
world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE LNG 


“THE TERMS ° ‘FLYING FORTRESS’ 


“STRATOLINER’ 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











“I’m bringing 300 million 
folks home to dinner!” 


Millions of additional hungry mouths today call out to America for 
food. And when this war is over, America will have to feed many mil- 
lions more—as many as three hundred million, some experts estimate. 


To fill today’s staggering orders—and in anticipation of future 
needs—farmers throughout the nation are going a//-out, nowhere with 
more grim determination than in the wheat country of the Northwest. 

Last year, for example, the states of North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Minnesota, Oregon and Idaho produced 342,668,000 
bushels of wheat . . . more than one-third of the total U. S. wheat crop! 
Much of it rolled to elevators and mills via Northern Pacific Railway. 

Again this year, millions of acres of wheat are being my 
sown in the Northwest—wheat that will roll swiftly 
to our Allies throughout the world, as well as to our 
own armed forces and civilians, over the “Main Street 
of the Northwest”. 
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Birrupay: Herbert H. Lehman, Direc. 
tor of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
65, March 28. President Roosevelt last 
week empowered him to issue directives to 
other government departments and agen- 
cies when necessary to assure coordina- 
tion of foreign relief activities. 


Marriep: Marjorie 
C: Gestring, 20, to 
Edward Carter, 20, 
naval reservist; in 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 25. She be- 
came the youngest 
athlete ever to win 
an Olympic cham- 
pionship when, at 138, 
she captured the 8- 
meter diving title in. 
the 1936 games at 
Berlin . . . Alice M. : : 
Rosseter, 46, former Diver Gestring 
chairman of the Re- — 4 
gional Labor Board in San Francisco, to 
George Creel, 66, author, publisher, and 
chairman of the Committee on Public In- | 
formation in the last war; in New York, ; 
March 24...Gwyn Conger, 27, to John 
Stenbeck, 41, novelist, eleven days after 
his divorce from Carol H. Steinbeck be- 
came final; in New Orleans, La., March 29, 


Diep: Mrs. Emma G. M. Fall, 79, wife 
of Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior | 
in the Harding Administration; at El Paso, | 
Texas, March 25 . . . James A. Farrell, 80, 
president of United States Steel Corp. | 
from 1911 to 1932; after a long illness, in| 
New York, March 28. He was credited | 
with building the United States Steélis 
merchant fleet . . . Sergei Racnmaninoff, 
69, pianist and composer (see page 80) ... 
Sir Edward Beatty, 65, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway until his retire- 
ment last year; in Montreal, March 28... 
Frank Gillmore, 75, founder and president 
of the Actors Equity Association; of a 
kidney ailment, in New York, March 29 
. . . Ben B. Lindsey, 73, pioneer in the 
humanizing of American juvenile courts; 
of a heart attack; in 
Los Angeles, March 
26. He spent most of 
his legal career in 
Colorado and_ there 
backed wide reforms 
in treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency— 
reforms based on his 
doctrine that parents 
and environment are 
chiefly responsible for 
children’s misdemeanors. Later Lindsey 
moved to California and became a Supe: | 
rior Court judge. Churchmen perennially | 
condemned Lindsey for his belief in birth 
control, easy divorce, and companionate 
marriage; he believed couples should live 
together for a time to see how well they | 
got along together before deciding wheth- | 
er they should marry. 





Judge Ben Lindsey 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, forging projectiles for the Army’s 155 mm. gun—descendant of the 
deadly Kentucky Long Rifle—found that a Shell Industrial Lubricant increased output 15%, 


HOT SHOTS for long rifles 


ere EVEN MORE AMAZING than its production 
of the Jeep is the way Willys-Overland, entering a 
new field, jumped from blueprints to the output of 
hundreds of thousands of 95-pound 155 mm. projec- 
tiles in the short space of months. 

The Willys achievement wasn’t easy. A billet (a 
hunk of steel 5%x 5¥%x 15% inches) is. heated to ap- 
proximately 2200° F. and put in a 500-ton press 
where a solid steel mandrel is pushed into it to make 
a “core”; then elongated on a ring-type draw press. 

Because of the intense heat, lubricants broke down 
... billets welded to mandrel, dies, press rings. 

A Shell Industrial Lubricant engineer was brought 
in, After a thorough study of the problem, he 


concluded that a special lubricant was necessary. 

Shell scientists developed a new heat-resistant com- 
pound—“Shell Mandrel Lubricant.” It worked—the 
life of a mandrel was increased 600% ... and produc- 
tion of these high-explosive projectiles was stepped 
up 15 to 20%! 

As war production forges new records, proper 
lubrication becomes even more vital. Yesterday's 
solution is seldom good 
enough for today. 

" Are you sure your plant 
has the benefit of all that 


is new in lubrication as it 
develops? 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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WINGS SHIRTS with guaranteed 


Guardian Collar 
Plans—every detail exact for efficient function. Materials 
—tested to carry out that plan. Result: Wings Shirts give 
you top style and service. Ask your dealer for Wings Shirts 


with guarantéed Guardian Collar. $2 and $2.25. Others $1.75 


WINGS SHIRTS washed 110 
times without breakdown due to super- 
ior tensile strength (resistance to strain). 

U.S. Testing Report 









SHIRTS AND 
PIEDMONT SHIRT CO. 






Wrinkle-free col- 
lar made under 
Celanese patent 
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Air Conditioning adds @ New Dimension 


Originally, people thought of air condition- 
ing only in terms of temperature. It cooled 
the air on a warm day. Temperature was 
air conditioning’s first dimension. 


Then came a second dimension . . . more- 
ment. Air had to be moved . . . under control. 


Then a third dimension . . . humidity... 
control of the amount of moisture in the air. 


Then, air conditioning took on a fourth 
dimension . . . dust exclusion. 


And now, air conditioning is cooperating 
in an important new field . . . controlled air 
pressure. This is needed for the testing of 
men and equipment under the conditions of 
stratosphere flying..- 


Today, air conditioning faithfully repro- 








duces exact climates . . . from the parched 
heat of the Sahara to the frigid cold of 
Northern Russia. The equipment that does 
this must be more flexible, more compact 
than ever before... with precise contro 
of temperature and humidity. 


This equipment...from General Electric 
... speeds up America’s war effort. When 
peace comes, this improved air conditioning 
will become available for many new uses. 


Then, as now, look to General Electric as 
the outstanding supplier of up-to-date air 
conditioning and industrial refrigeration 
equipment of all kinds. 

Air Conditioning.and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Department, Division 434, General 
Electric Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


in Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 





USSELL, 


BURDSALL 


- WAS THE 72nd YOUR BABY? 


THE SMALL metal parts many of us are working on today may be in 
Tunis next month. If they don’t do their iob, boys like Bill may never 
cross the ocean again. 

Parts like EMPIRE bolts and nuts, for example. Shipped by carloads, 
each one must fit, tighten easily, stand up under fire. They must move fast 
— or war equipment will move slowly. 

Here, at R B & W, machines of our own design are improving the 
strength of metal, cold-reducing Empire bolts, cold-forging the threads, 
cold-punching Empire nuts, repunching to insure perfect fit. To this 
inventiveness, we're adding personal care to make quite sure no weapon 
fails or waits because of us. 

* If you, too, are making vital “bits and parts’, we'll send you posters 
made up from this ad—omitting any reference to us. They're free. Just 
write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


* 

“Lhe Navy is holding back, for reasons 
of security, some good news in the Pacific 
. . . Eden’s achievements in the U.S. 
haven’t been revealed yet, but State De- 
partment officials, in a series of forthcom- 
ing speeches, will make important policy 
declarations in respect to the postwar 
world . . . The continued resistance of 
American and native troops in the Philip- 


pines will make history easily comparable . 


to the best stories about guerrilla troops 
in Europe . . . Washington is a little curi- 
ous about why General Montgomery re- 
ported directly to Prime Minister Church- 
ill, although he is under the command 
of General Eisenhower . . . Continuing de- 
velopments in Congress make it appear 
certain that the OWI will get a rough 
going-over when its appropriation comes 
up this month. 


Churchill Speech Effect 


It isn’t generally known, but Churchill’s 
last speech was the cause of some conten- 
tion during Eden’s Washington talks. Cer- 
tain American postwar planners, who’ve 
been plugging hard for a worldwide sys- 
tem of security, were disturbed by Church- 
ill’s emphasis on regional councils. While 
admitting the importance of such asso- 
ciations, they have felt it imperative first 
to set up an over-all group. Also, they 
were doubtful about Churchill’s implica- 
tion that peace commitments might await 
Hitler’s defeat. While wanting to avoid 
any territorial agreements, they have long 
held that commitments to implement the 
Atlantic Charter and accept Hull’s eco- 
nomic policies must be obtained while the 
European war is still going on. By this 
week, however, it appeared that further 
talks with Eden had smoothed things out 
and that the American thesis would be 
accepted as a working basis for future 
conversations. 


U.S. Bargaining Power 


While pleased at the present trend of 
international postwar talks, Washington 
sources point out that the U.S. still has 
an ace in the hole which could be used 
to insure consideration of American views. 
This is the ability of the U.S. to withdraw 
its acceptance of the “Hitler first” strat- 
e. Speaking bluntly, these sources say 

t as long as the U.S. can threaten to 


shift its primary attention to the Pacific, 
it has the bargaining power to obtain com- 
mitments from the other United Nations 
on both war and peace plans. But, they 
point out, once Germany has been de- 
feated, this power is lost, and the U.S. is 
then in the position of needing help from 
the others. This partly explains why some 
of Washington’s postwar planners are so 
insistent on obtaining commitments be- 
fore the European war ends. 


Postwar Food 


Among foods devised for Army use over- 
seas are several expected to become com- 
monplace in civilian larders after the war. 
Beef, trimmed of bone and fat, which 
now saves 60% of shipping space, is sure 
to be popular in peacetime. Ready-to- 
serve ham and eggs, meat and vegetable 
hashes, and cheese and bacon combina- 
tions in cans, would be a boon to busy 
housewives. Vanilla and other extract tab- 
lets could replace the liquid types which 
contain much alcohol. In _ rehabilitating 
captured areas, it’s already planned to use 
the Army’s concentrated K ration, orig- 
inally designed for parachutists, but al- 
ready in general use in the field because 
of its high nutritive values and compact 
form. 


Army-Navy Notes 


The Army is carrying its camouflage 
even into gum and sugar wrappers, insist- 
ing that they be olive drab so that care- 
lessly dropped wrappings won’t reveal the 
presence of troops to enemy planes... 
Waacs stationed at Fort Washington near 
the capital have their own beauty parlor 
which carries a sign “Waves for the Waacs” 
. . . Though the Army’s emphasis on 
gliders has fallen off, the Marine Corps 
is still busily working with amphibian 
gliders. 


War Time Schedule 


As was indicated by Churchill, the wide- 
ly accepted 1944-45 time schedule for the 
war no longer holds. The_best-informed 
sources now scout theories of a German 
collapse this year, feel that 1944 will bring 
the crucial point in the European war, and 
that final victory there may be delayed un- 
til 1945. But this does not necessarily 
mean that second-front operations won’t 
come this year. A major thrust against the 
Continent to establish a bridgehead and 
other lesser attacks are all likely. Assum- 
ing the present strategy, the war against 
Japan will continue to be secondary, with 
victory postponed until 1946, although 
considerable Allied progress can be expect- 
ed even before Hitler’s defeat. Two reasons 


if > 
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for the slower schedule: the U-boat war- 
fare and the Allied High Command’s pref- 
erence for sacrificing time rather than men. 


Political Straws 


Some of the nation’s leading women, 
including Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, and Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, are organizing support for the 
B:H: resolution to commit the Senate on 
postwar planning . . . Paul McNutt is dis- 
couraging his Indiana friends from ini- 
tiating any Presidential moves on his be- 
half; he wants to wait for developments 

. GOP Senator Ferguson and Demo- 
cratic Senator O’Daniel are cross-aisle 
friends, partly because the Texan’s friends 
came to Michigan to help Ferguson in his 
campaign. 





Trends Abroad 


Russian military men expect Hitler to 
make another drive for the oil fields this 
summer, but they’re still planning a sum- 
mer offensive of their own .. . Few in 
Britain think the Labor party will repudi- 
ate its truce with the government over 
Churchill’s shelving of the Beveridge plan; 
action at its Easter convention isn’t ex- 
pected to embarrass Labor members in 
the government ... Both de Gaulle and 
Giraud factions are sparring for position in 
the Vichy-controlled Caribbean island of 
Guadeloupe; they’re preparing for a coup 
similar to that in French Guiana. . . 
Portuguese authorities are checking up on 
Nazi agents in Lourenco Marques who are 
believed to be in touch with Jap sub- 
marines. 


Spain’s Confidence 


Authoritative word from inside Spain 
holds that Franco will fight any invasion 
—but that the Spaniards don’t foresee an 
invasion. Madrid isn’t concerned about the 
much-publicized Nazi forces in Southern 
France, knowing that they are second-line 
troops engaged in routine occupation du- 
ties. And it doesn’t believe the Allies will 
jeopardize Spain’s neutrality. The German 
“tourists,” once so prevalent, now are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Almost all ca- 
pable of military service have been called 
back to the Reich. 


Tangier Danger 


' Keep an eye on developments in the 
former International Zone of Morocco, arbi- 
trarily taken over in 1940 by Spain. There’s 
been no official announcement, but the 
Giraud administration recently protested 
strongly (with full Allied approval) against 
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anti-French acts there. These include con- 
fiscation of French communications serv- 
ices and their code books at Tangier and 
restrictions on movements of French offi- 
cials. There’s also strong evidence that the 
Axis is developing a thriving espionage 
center at Tangier, an ideal spot for watch- 
ing shipping through the Strait of Gibraltar. 


Latin American Lines 


Mexican officials are genuinely worried 
about the failure of price contro!; among 
other things, the public is beginning to 
blame U.S. buying for shortages and high 
prices that are due to the operations of 
profiteers .. . The food crisis in the British 
West Indies is becoming so grave that 
‘warehouse owners and other businessmen 
are demanding riot insurance . . . Rockefel- 
ler committeemen are irritated, not so 
much because their propaganda magazine 
En Guardia, which is supposed to go free 
to selected readers, is being bootlegged in 

Mexico, but because the black-market 
’ price has recently dropped from a peso 
(20 cents) to half that. 


Ukrainian’s Rise 


Don’t miss the significance of Alexander 
Korneichuk’s appointment as Soviet Vice 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Famous as 
a playwright-author and as winner of this 
year’s Stalin prize for his play “The Front,” 
he’s more important as a leading Ukrainian. 
A member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukraine, Korneichuk is an ardent and per- 
suasive advocate of a “Greater Ukraine,” 
which includes a good part of prewar 
Poland. His recent article on the subject 
for the army paper Red Star was reprinted 
by Pravda and given wider publicity as 
well as the official party stamp of approval. 


Diamond Smuggling 


It’s now known that German agents in 
Brazil have been busily trying to smuggle 
diamonds into the Reich. Not long ago, 
6,000 carats of Brazilian gem stones were 
picked up in Lisbon. They had been carried 
to Portugal in a Swedish ship operated by a 
Greek crew, and there’s evidence that they 
weré intended for important Germans, per- 
haps even Nazi bosses, as a hedge against 
defeat and inflation. In another case, the 
British intercepted a neutral ship and re- 
moved thousands of bags of coffee on a tip 
that diamonds were secreted in the bags. 
The coffee was turned over to a pro-Allied 
firm for examination, but London won’t 
tell whether or not the gems were found. 


Foreign Notes 


Jacques Doriot, Naziphile French Fascist 
and aspirant to Berlin’s favor, has appar- 
ently been squeezed out by Laval; he has 
just announced his “retirement” from 
politics . . . Best information is that one 
purpose of Premier Tojo’s Nanking visit 
with Puppet Wang Ching-wei was to ar- 
range to recruit Chinese labor for Japanese 
industry . . . As a result of Germany’s 
manpower drive, a town’s few remaining 


merchants frequently have to take charge 


of several stores in their neighborhood, act- 
ing successively as grocer, butcher, shoe- 
maker, etc. 





Scotch Shortage 


By mid-1944, the now rapidly diminish- 
ing supplies of Scotch whisky will probably 


- have dried up altogether. This is why: With 


the outbreak of the war in 1939. Britain 
began cutting down Scotch production be- 
cause the grain was needed for food. In 
1942, production was halted completely, 
and all whisky to meet greatly increased 
U.S. demands has since been withdrawn 
from stocks. Recent.imports have been al- 
most entirely of the less mature whiskies— 


‘aged four years and less against previous 


eight to twelve. To make this feasible, the 
U.S. has revised downward the higher cus- 
toms duty formerly imposed on _ the 
“younger” Scotch to encourage distillers to 
ship the better whiskies. Scotch has fre- 
quently been sold as a “loss leader” in the 
U.S. but, with the shortage getting severe, 
will increase still more in price, even 
though quality won’t be up to standard. 


Postwar Controls? 


Note that some business leaders are 
beginning to back away from what was 
once a united front against continuation 
of wartime controls after the peace. Here- 
tofore, the view was almost unanimou: 
that regulation of prices, materials, etc., 
should be lifted immediately after peace, 
just as was done after the last war. Now, 
with estimates of the war’s length being 
extended, the chances of a tremendous 


peacetime boom and a subsequent crash. 


would seem to be increased unless some 
controls are maintained. Consequently, 
more and more businessmen are beginning 
to feel that at least controls to handle a 
runaway price situation will have to be 
kept. 


Synthetic Rubber Variations 


Exhaustive, but little-publicized, tests 
of synthetic-rubber tires show wide varia- 
tions among the different types under cer- 
tain conditions. Basically, all kinds of syn- 
thetic rubber could be used for tires. How- 
ever, in the Arctic it has been found that 
Buna § is practically as good as crude 
rubber, but that Neoprene becomes hard 
and chips off at —40 degrees. On the other 
hand, butyl tires approach crude rubber 
at higher speeds and temperatures. Tests 
show them as 70 to 90% as good as rubber 
when run at 60 m.p.h. in the South. But 
they are only 50 to 60% as good as rub- 
ber at 30, 40, and 50 m.p.h. in the North. 
These variations make it harder to create 
an all-weather tire. 


Business Footnotes 


There’s some amusement in business 
circles over the WLB’s refusal to approve 
the White Motor Co.’s offer of a raise to 






its employes; R. F. Black, president of the 
company, is a member of the board but of 
course didn’t participate in the decision . . . 
After all the talk last year, plans to build 
huge cargo planes in quantity have been 
abandoned; it has been decided they would 
take too long to build .. . U.S. wartime 
orders aren’t always imposed in the terri- 
tories; for instance, it’s still possible to get 
cuffs put on men’s trousers in Puerto Rico. 





Press Notes 


a are getting ready to fight 
Washington’s decision to bar the press 
and let OWI exclusively handle the news 
of the forthcoming International Confer- 
ence on Food Problems, slated to be held 
in an “out-of-the-way” U.S. city ... 
Walter Lippmann will have a new book 
out in May to be called “U.S. Foreign 
Policy: Shield of the Republic”... . Wash- 
ington’s hospitality to five Swedish jour- 
nalists, who made a coast-to-coast tour 
last summer, will be . reciprocated this 
month when Raymond Clapper and four 
other leading American newspaper writers 
make a five-week, all-expense tour of 
Sweden . . .. Newspapers and magazines 
which still show the Philippine flag with 
the blue field above the the red are 
wrong; it’s the only flag correctly flown 
upside down in wartime. 


Staged ‘Action’ Photos 


Those striking photographs from the 
film “Corvettes for Action,” widely pub- 
lished in the U.S. Jast week, weren’t all 
they seemed. Actually publicity stills, 
they were distributed by picture services 
bearing captions furnished by a press agent 
working for Quebec province and the credit 
line: “Royal Canadian Navy Photo.” The 
pictures were taken by the Canadian Navy, 
which cooperated in making the film, but 
they weren’t the real thing. For instance, 
the shots of seamen jumping overboard 
from a “torpedoed and_-burning freighter” 
were staged in Halifax harbor, and the sub- 
marine identified as a “U-boat with crew 
manning deck gun” was a Canadian train- 
ing submarine. Canadian Navy publicity 
men, who pride themselves on sticking to 
the facts, are chagrined. 


Entertainment Lines 


Canadians are peeved at misleading ads 
for the Ballet Theatre, recently on tour 
there, which feature artists like Baronova 
and Lazovsky, who weren’t even in Canada 
. . - Incidentally, the same misrepresenta- 
tion is appearing in the ballet’s U.S. 
notices, with Baronova, who’s too ill to 
dance, still being promoted . . . “The Eve 
of St. Mark,” “The Skin of Our Teeth,” and 
“The Patriots” are good bets for this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize award, skipped last 
year because no drama was considered 
worthy of citation . . . Movie companies, 
faced with a scarcity of anti-Jap stories, 
have been unsuccessfully trying to obtain 
former Ambassador Joseph Grew’s memoirs. 
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UT of the need to save rubber, gas- 
oline is rationed — necessarily in 
terms of gallons. 


Your use of it, though, is measured in 
miles. . 


How are you going to get essential miles 
out of the fixed number of gallons that 
are available to you? 


The size and kind of car you drive has 
much to do with this, but not everything. 


Carburetor setting, spark plug condi- 
tion, clutch action, tire pressure and 
numerous other things — including your 
driving habits — all help determine how 
many miles you get in your car from your 
gasoline. 

Any General 
Motors car dealer 


How many miles ina 
. gallon of gasoline ! 


chanical matters. He can help keep your 
car efficient, which is the basis for gas- 
oline economy. 


So why not take effective steps to get 
full mileage from gasoliné? Let the GM 
dealer put and keep your car in most 
efficient condition — and show you how 
to handle it to stretch your regular 
ration. 


Both are part of his job — and it’s a job 
he knows! 
* * * 


The Automobile User’s Guide answers your 
questions about taking care of your car and your 
tires in wartime. For a free copy see any 
General Motors dealer today or write Customer 
Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 


SS 


can help you get GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: 


top mileage by tak- 
ing care of me- 





Aircraft Engines « Airplanes ¢ Airplane Parts ¢ Bomber 

Sub-Assemblies e Military Trucks « Armored 

Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns « Diesel Engines 

Shells ¢ Tanks and Tank Parts © Propellers ¢ Cartridge 

Cases © Gun Motor Carriages ¢ Gun Mounts « Fire 

Control Devices ¢ Electrical Equipment « And Many 
Other Wartime Essentials. 
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Washington 





Trends 





: Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscop © War Production 





The food outlook is beginning to improve, despite current 
shortages. The net effect of the appointment of Chester C. Davis 
is good, even though his powers are not yet clear-cut (see page 
48). At least the appointment showed that the President was 
aware of the way the program had been fumbled. 


Davis is forceful and outspoken. He can be expected to hold his 
own among the other Washington czars scrapping for advantages. 


M eat-ration arithmetic: After meeting the needs of the armed 
forces and Lend-Lease, the government expects to have 17,000,- 
000,000 pounds of meat for civilians in 1943. The average ration 
of 2 pounds a week per individual will absorb 13,000,000,000 
pounds of this, and another 2,500,000,000 pounds will go to res- 
taurants and industrial users. That leaves a margin of 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds—on paper. 


The big question mark lies in the 57,000,000 rural residents of 
the United States. Many of them raise at least some of their own 
meat, which the government counts as part of the over-all supply. 
But will the farmer reduce his own family’s meat consumption to 
the ration level? 


Britain handles that situation by taking over all the meat, then 
redistributing it. Some food-distribution people here toy with the 
idea of such controls. But others think it just wouldn’t work in a 
nation the size of the U.S., and they make allowances for full 
smokehouses. 


Will rationing assure adequate supplies for meat shortage 
areas? Not immediately, perhaps, but it is bound eventually to 
mean better distribution. 


Food enrichment is going to play a bigger part in the war nu- 
trition program as time goes on. The plentiful foods will be forti- 
fied with the necessary nutriment, vitamins, and minerals. 


Bread will be enriched further by the addition of more dried 
milk, as soon as the milk can be made available. That’s one way 
of assuring adults of at least some milk. 


Macaroni and spaghetti will be spiked with protein when soya 
meal and grits become available in quantity. Soybean products 
will also be used to stretch the meat in sausage and hamburger, 
and the housewife will probably keep a jar of soy-something-or- 
other on the shelf to stretch the hash. 


The old controversy over the question of releasing or continu- 
ing to suppress figures on Allied ship losses has been renewed in 
Washington military circles. It hinges on the fact that the spring 
submarine offensive by the Germans has been more successful 
thus far than any but the most pessimistic had predicted. March 

is expected to be one of our two or three darkest months at sea. 


The pro argument: The public should be told of the great losses 
before it wakes up with a start, wondering why our offensives 
abroad are not more vigorous. Such information would likewise 
help explain to the people of Russia and China why they don’t 
get more help. These views are held by a majority of the civilian 
war publicists here, and a few naval men. 


The con argument: The enemy doesn’t get accurate figures on 
sinkings from the submarine commanders and hence he can’t 
gauge the effectiveness of his different tactics. Moreover, informa- 
tion on heavy losses would tend to discourage recruitment of mer- 
chant mariners. These ideas are held by our stand-patters and by 
the British Admiralty. 


A new postwar market for American news syndicates is being 
developed in the Eastern Hemisphere as a by-product of the Office 
of War Information’s program to give neutrals and Allies the 
story of U.S. contributions to victory. Appetites for American 
news are being created in China, Africa, India, and the Middle 
East, which formerly depended upon the British Reuters agency 
for their news. 
High rate schedules set by the cable and wireless cartel to favor 
Reuters are being circumvented by OWI’s use of its own wireless 
transmission system and its free distribution of the news. The 
dispatches bear the credit lines of AP, UP, and INS. 


Postwar developments will depend upon revision of agreements 
which formerly funneled news into the U.S. from abroad but 
allowed only a trickle to go out. 


Outlines of the Administration’s strategy to keep farm 
prices and wages in hand are now beginning to emerge. 


The first move came when William H. Davis of the War Labor 
Board and Prentiss M. Brown, OPA chief, pointed out that wages 
would have to be increased if farm prices are allowed to rise. 


The next step probably will be an effort to sell the farm bloc on 
incentive payments favored by the Byrnes office. These subsidies 
would increase the farmers’ income without raising prices. 


Will it work? It stands a chance. Congress is beginning to worry 
about being blamed for any inflationary spiral which might result 
from legislation boosting farm prices. The Senate recommitted the 
Pace Bill to include all labor costs in parity, though Congress 
passed the less inflationary Bankhead-Steagall Bill to exclude 
benefit payments from parity reckoning. 


If the strategy fails to get the inflationary farm bills pigeon- 
holed, the President can still resort to a veto. Insiders feel certain 
that fate will befall the Pace Bill if it is passed eventually. 


Donald Nelson now hopes he has achieved what he has been ° 


attempting ever since he became war-production chief: delegation 
of all his operational work to others. 


The idea is to give Nelson the time required to handle matters 
of policy.. Up to now this has been impossible because of squab- 
bling among subordinates, battles with the armed services, etc. 
Now it’s up to Charles E. Wilson to handle such situations, 


Raw materials again are looming large in WPB discussions, fol- 
lowing a period in which manpower was the chief headache. Lack 
of some critical materials in the right spots was partly responsible 
for the dip in munitions production in January. 


A new drive to increase production of such materials as copper, 
zinc, quartz crystals, and mica is now getting under way. The 


present idea is to develop low-grade deposits by payment of higher | 


prices rather than to change the policy against expanding facilities 
when other materials would be required for the expansion. 
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In the month of December 1941, the 
United States was attacked by treachery. 
yor In anticipation of such a possibility, our 
ess Governmenthad createda Defense Program. 
‘he Under the Defense Program, by December 
1941, the production of the Beech Aircraft 
i Corporation had multiplied 12!/, times over 
but the production rate of the year 1939, when 
Hitler first unleashed his fury. 
With war a reality, efforts were redoubled, 
_ and by December of 1942 the production 
rate of the Beech Aircraft Corporation had 
reached the astonishing level of more 
bor than 100 times the average production rate 
wes for the year 1939. 

This story, repeated all over the United 
son | States, for all sorts of weapons of war, is the 
dies prophecy of disaster for the Axis aggressors. 

Comparative Rate of Beech 
Orry Airplane Production 
ow Year 1939 4 . 4 100% 
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A Beechcraft AT-11 Drops a Stick of Bombs 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 























Performance Is a Peace-Time Triumph ! 


THE NEW M-5 is believed to be the fastest and one of the 
hardest hitting light tanks in the world. It was designed by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors in co- 
operation with U. S. Army Ordnance engineers. It is built 
in volume on Cadillac’s assembly lines. 

The M-5 does things no other tank will do—for it possesses 
.two innovations which are wholly new in tank construction. 

The enemy is aware of what this tank will do—but we 
haven’t, yet told him how or why it does it. We want him to 
learn the facts the hard way. Consequently, the American 
public, too, will have to wait awhile for the details. 

The Allied armies have a lot of these tanks—and more are 
arriving at the scenes of combat every day. The M-5 has 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


S wow 


been in mass production for more than six months.. You'll 
hear a great deal about it as the Victory March rolls on. 

Our tank program, impressive as it is, is only a part of 
Cadillac’s work in arming America. Cadillac is also en- 
trusted with the manufacture of many precision parts for a 
famous airplane engine—and we have been since this engine 
went into volume production more than three years ago. 
We also make precision parts for the U. S. Navy, for use in 
one of its tools of war. 

On all of our work for the Army and Navy, we have held the 


pace. We have kept our schedule on every assignment made 
to us. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Fall of Gabés: Montgomery 


Won on His Biggest Gamble 


War’s Heaviest Air Support 
Aids Allies in Bearing Down 
on Rommel’s Escape Corridor 


Rommel got away last time—“The Fox” 
extricated 60,000 of his famed Afrika 
Korps men from Alamein last October. 
This time, Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
ground forces in Tunisia, and Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery, British Eighth 
Army Commander, decided to gamble. 

They sent a strong armored column 
around the southern anchor of the Mareth 
Line, across a waterless waste which Rom- 
mel thought impassable. That column 
swiftly climaxed a three-week sweep on 


ae 


Monday of this week by smashing into 
Gabés before Rommel’s main body, fleeing 
along the narrow coastal corridor north- 
ward from Mareth. The Eighth Army 
occupied Hamma and Gabés, and the trap 
sprung on “The Fox”—a third Allied force 
bore in on him from Matmata, central 
hinge of the “V” shaped Mareth Line. 
The start of the offensive was character- 
istic of the Eighth Army. Just as at Ala- 
mein, it was launched under a full moon 
and after a mighty artillery and aerial 
barrage. But this time, unlike Alamein, 
where Allied flanking moves were pre- 
vented by the impassable Qattara Depres- 
sion on the south, Rommel’s Army was 
threatened from the rear by a series of 
Allied columns all the way from Southern 
Tunisia, where the Eighth Army had sent 
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This is war: Bombs burst on an American position in Tunisia as the wounded are cared for while other 
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a strong force around the southern ex- 
tremity of the Mareth Line, to the cen- 
tral zone manned by Americans. 

The purpose of these columns was to 
catch Rommel on the flank with successive 
blows as he retreated north. The timing 
depended on the speed with which the 
Eighth Army, cracked the Mareth Line, 
protected by the shallow eerie gulch called 
the Wadi Zigzau, running southward from 
the coast. After a battle to the death along 
the wadi, Montgomery shifted the chief 
power of his assault to a point southwest 
of Mareth. Simultaneously, he increased 
the pressure of the flanking column that 
had circled the Mareth Line and shot 
northward nearly 100 miles over difficult 
desert terrain to the outskirts of Hamma, 
only 15 miles west of Gabés on the coast. 
Under the hail of blows German resistance 
crumbled at the Mareth Line and the 
British poured through to capture the key 
points of Toujane, Matmata, and Mareth. 
The Germans began a full-scale retreat 
through the coastal bottleneck, and the 
British Navy joined in the battle with a 
bombardment of Gabés. 

The German setback had been hastened 
by the mounting menace, in the hilly cen- 
tral zone, of American columns stabbing 
toward the coast under the direction of 


men advance 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Trap jor Rommel: Arrows indicate converging Allied attacks m Tunisia 
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Newsweek—Fore 
Mazn battlefield (box enlarged above) 
and other Allied attacks 


Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. One of these 
thrust southeastward from Guettar; a sec- 
ond stormed through Maknassy on March 
23; and a third sped through a pass to take 
Fondouk. 

The American thrusts, coming on top of 
the Eighth Army’s break-throvghi, were the 
flanking blows des:gned to break up Rom- 
mel’s retreat as he sought to speed up the 





coastal plain to join the Axis forces in the 
north. But in this zone too the Allied 
pincers had begun to close—supported by 
French troops, the British First Army, long 
virtually immobilized in the green foothills 
of the Atlas Mountains, launched a drive 
toward Bizerte and Tunis, the last strong- 
holds of the Axis in Africa. 


Tactics: Regardless of its course, the 
battle provided an excellent yardstick for 
judging how Allied tactics and weapons 
are likely to measure up in the still more 
important campaigns yet to be fought in 
Europe. Here are some of the things the 
fighting showed: 

Puanes: Air support, which the British 
had previously used with great intensity 
and success in the Battle of Egypt, was 
further developed to a point where it rep- 
resented probably the most powerful and 
widespread backing ever given any ground 
force. Not only was the enemy hit at all his 
vulnerable points, from front-line positions 
to main bases like Naples hundreds of miles 
in the rear, but he was battered by the 
greatest variety of planes ever thrown into 
a single battle. 

Besides stepping up the power of their 
assault, the Allies also called some new 
raiding tunes. For the first time, huge four- 


_ engined, hombers, including Consolidated 


Libesators by day and British Halifaxes by 
aight, were used in ground support against 
such tergets as gun emplacements, 








trenches; and troop concentrations. For 
the first time, 2-ton blockbusters were used 
in North Africa. 

The air campaign also featured the in- 
creased use of cannon-bearing fighters. 
such as Hurricanes and Bell Airacobras. 
against tanks. Such attacks ran up a score 
for the week of at least twelve tanks de- 
stroyed and twenty or more damaged. The 
Allied attack was further strengthened by 
the use of “shuttle” bombing, first de- 
veloped on a large scale during the Battle 
of Alamein. This type of attack requires 
perfect timing as one formation reaches 
the target while another takes to the air 
and a third begins to load bombs and fuel 

All these factors contributed to a situa- 
tion in which the Allies gained clear-cut 
control of the skies against only limited 
Axis opposition. However, the Germans 
still made good use of dive bombers, and 
these caused plenty of damage despite 
official denials reflected in such statements 
as that by William W. White, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent, who cited 
statistics to show that -“the dive bomber 
seems to be dead as an implement of aerial 
warfare.” Only the previous day, Harold 
V. Boyle of the Associated Press had told 
how he had come across an American 155 
millimeter howitzer battery on the Guetta: 
front with half its guns knocked out by 
stuka dive bombers 


Guns: The outstanding fesson in gun- 
nery was that American guns, in adequate 
quantity and manned by experienced 
crews, this time were more than a match 
for the panzers that overran them in the 
early fighting before Kasserine Gap. 

That was proved by the fighting in the 
Guettar and Maknassy zones where Amer- 
ican 75-millimeter field guns and self-pro 
pelled 75- and 105-millimeter antitank guns 
smashed back heavy assaults by tank unit= 
that included 56-ton Mark VI’s. The 
Yanks also made effective use of their 155- 
millimeter rifles and howitzers, although 
they are still apparently waiting to re- 
ceive the new self-propelled 155s. Similarly. 
the new medium tanks with 90-millimeter 
guns (Newsweek, Feb. 15) that provide 
one answer to the German 88-millimeter 
cannon have evidently not yet appeared on 
the battlefield. And the Allies have not 
yet put into the field anything that can 
compare in power to the Gennes 210- 
millimeter mortar. 


However, the Allies have a surprise in 
store for the Axis in the shape of the 
“bazooka.” This hitherto extremely hush. 
hush weapon has already seen action in 
Africa, according to a statement in Wash- 
ington last week by Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell Jr., the War Department’s Ord- 
nance Chief. He told of an incident during 
the landings in North Africa last Novem- 
ber in which one soldier, with one shot 
from a bazooka, brought about the surren- 
der of a troublesome fort. 

Giving the first details of the gun, which 
he described as a “rocket gun” fired from 
the shoulder by one man alone, usually 
after it has been loaded by another man. 
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A decision is nearing in Tunisia, 
even though the fighting may be -pro- 
longed for some time. The win or lose 
die is being tossed about in the cup 
for the final throw. 

The Allies have superiority of air, land, 
and sea forces, and the better strategical 
position. The Axis, however, holds tactical 
advantages on all the fronts, having 
selected and prepared the ground for 
the local battles now raging as well as 
for those to come. 

In the south. zone, Sfax-Mareth, the 
American divisions are operating on a 
30-mile front in three columns (see map) . 
The main objective of these movements 
is the occupation of the triangle Mez- 
zouna-Mahares-Cekhira. The principal 
columns are probably moving eastward 
along the Maknassy-Mahares and the 
Bou Hamran-Cekhira roads. Farther 
south, on the Guettar-Gabés highway, is 
the third column, which, in addition to 
its flanking mission, carried the threat to 
Gahés. Battle rages all along this front, 
extending to the American drive 70 miles 
to the ndrth against Kairouan on the road 
to Sousse and to the British attacks in 
the Medjez-el-Bab sector. French forces 





The Trump Card in Tunisia— Power af Maneuver 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


based on Tozeur were reported moving 
along the north shore of the marshes. 

To the south, the British have smashed 
through the Mareth Line and at the start 
of the week closed in on Gabés. 

The flanking column of the Eighth 
Army that drove northward from Ksar 
Rhilane reached the eastern heights of 
Djebel Tebaga overlooking Gabés, 20 
miles to the east. The column, directed in 
the first instance on the Axis airfield near 
the Hamma crossroads, gained this ob- 
jective. The strength of the force is not 
known. Considering the hazardous route 
it has followed and the cut-up terrain it 
has crossed, it is probably not a large 
force but, technically, a flying column 
with a diversionary mission in addition to 
that of gaining a position from which it 
may strike Rommel in his retreat from 
the Mareth Line. 

General Patton’s American forces and 
General Montgomery’s Eighth Army are 
now in operational contact, and their 
movements, combined with those of 
General Anderson’s First Army, are being 
synchronized and directed by General 
Alexander. The troops of the attacking 
forces in the south were only 80 miles 


apart at the start of the week. while the 
left flank column of the British Eighth 
Army was not more than 40 miles from 
the Americans in the Guettar region. 
From Gabés northward, the highway 
and railroad skirt the coastline, so British 
sea power may play an important part 
in the battles that must be fought with- 
in range of sea craft—soon in the Gabés 
and Sfax sectors and later in the strug- 
gles for the coastal area to the north. 


Chat Rommel is fighting hard in 
the south must not be interpreted that he 
purposes making his final stand in this 
sector. But he may be expected to hold 
his ground until he estimates that the 
British break-through or the American 
drive toward the sea has endangered his 
forces to the extent that he would not be 
able to use them in further delaving ac- 
tions—his true mission. 

Rommel and Arnim have been counter- 
attacking and may be expected to con- 
tinue using this tactical weapon, usually 
designed to expel an adversary from the 
area he has penetrated. Neither has 
initiated a counteroffensive—an attack 
on a large scale for the purpose of re- 
versing the general situation by passing 
from the defensive to the offensive. In 
fact, the employment of the counter- 
attack is fortifying evidence that the 
Axis is on the defensive. 

On the entire front, the Allies hold the 
initiative.e That means the power of 
maneuver, which spells ultimate success. 
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Campbell said that the weapon could “de- 
stroy any enemy tank on the battlefield 
today.” Its secret lies in the explosive and 
penetrating power of the projectile. Camp- 
bell added that the bazookas had long been 
in mass production and now were being 
supplied “in quantity” to both the Ameri- 
can and the Allied forces. 


Spring on the Steppes 


The spring was early, and the water 
flowed down the roads on the northern 
part of the front in Russia, while in the 
south military transport sank ever deeper 
in the heavy. mud. Everything slows up in 
Russia in the spring, and armies are no 
exception. Fierce fighting continued all 
along the battle lines, but the pace of 
both Nazi and Red armies was percepti- 
bly slower. 

In the south, the Germans threw fresh 
troops and tanks against the Soviet lines; 
nevertheless they made no great claims 
of advances, and both sides were obvi- 
ously glad to take advantage of the 
breathing spell. In the Caucasus, however, 
the Red Army was on the move again. 
.The central front was the scene of re- 
newed Russian attempts to break into the 
German defensive system protecting 
Smolensk—a prize worth fighting the 
spring freshets for. 








Raids on Kiska 


Out on the cold gray waters of the 
Northern Pacific at the tip of the Aleu- 
tians, the American task force of light 
surface vessels sighted the long silhouettes 
of Jap warships. There were eight of them 
—four cruisers and four destroyers, the 
largest formation seen in those seas in 
months. The American vessels opened fire 
at long range and the Japanese withdrew, 
along with two cargo ships they had been 
escorting. Thus last week the spotlight was 
again focused on the lone Japanese foot- 
hold on Kiska in the Aleutians. 

For many months now, American troops 
on the Andreanof Islands, 250 miles east of 
Kiska, have carried on a miniature war of 
attrition against the Japanese. Whenever 
the dirty weather of the far north permit- 
ted, American planes swept over to pound 
the enemy submarine base. Whenever pos- 
sible, the Navy assisted with surface craft, 
taking advantage of poor visibility to come 
in close to blast away at shore installations. 

With the lifting of heavy rains and fogs 
at the beginning of March, these attacks 
on Kiska increased to an average of a raid 
a day throughout the month. More than 
250 tons of bombs were dumped on the 
little island in 80 days. 

The stepped-up offensive against ’the 
Japanese was planned chiefly to prevent 


the enemy from accomplishing the almost 
impossible task of building an airfield on 
rugged Kiska, where the Japanese have 
been flattening, grading, and surfacing 
enough of the island’s rocky top to allow 
land planes to operate. Japanese workmen 
were strafed persistently, but were under 
such pressure to finish the air strip that 
they continued their work while bullets 
showered about them. In the past, Japa- 
nese aerial activities on Kiska have been 
limited to float-type planes, which are slow 
and clumsy and no match for land-based 
fighters. The use of an airfield would per- 
mit the Japanese to carry out a much more 
effective job of defending the island and 
provide air covers for such convoys as the 
one driven away by the American task 
force. w 9 


Planes in the Pacific 


Just as they have done for months, Al- 
lied planes last week pounded the great 
barrier reef of Jap bases that stretch for 
thousands of miles to the north of Aus- 
tralia. On the success of the Allies in ob- 
structing Japanese consolidation of this 
line may depend the length of the war in ° 
the Pacific. By this standard the raids of 
last week were still inadequate, although 
on a scale sufficiently serious to embarrass 
the Japs. One long-range attack in par- 
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I would be a great pity if the re- 
markable air battle of the Bismarck Sea 
were to mislead people into thinking that 
MacArthur has been sitting pretty in the 
matter of air power. He is not. 

And while the war against Hitler comes 
first, the situation in the Southwest Pa- 
cific must not be allowed to become 
frozen by the Japanese establishment of a 
ring of air bases around Australia, so that 
when the time comes to move north the 
situation there is not sufficiently fluid to 
keep pace with naval activities. Unless we 
are careful we may face many Bunas, and 
the Fleet will be restricted in its activities. 

To gain some idea of the immensity of 
the air front facing Australia, from the 
northeast, north, and northwest, compare 
it with some of the European air fronts. 
From Rabaul in the Solomons to Sum- 
bawa Island in the Netherlands Indies it 
is around 2,250 miles. From Britain, the 
air front from Trondheim to the coast of 
2 Spain is around 1,300 miles. The Mediter- 
ranean front from Gibraltar to Port Said 
is about 1,940 miles. On account of the 
land and sea geography of the Southwest 
Pacific, there are no localities on the dif- 
ferent war fronts where efficient air recon- 
naissance is more essential than here. And 
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Why We Need More Air Power in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


excellent as has been the work of sea- 
planes hitherto, they are not as good for 
the work required of them as planes of 
the Fortress type. 

From March 2 to March 26 on the 
northwest front alone there have been 48 
Allied air attacks in nineteen different 
localities. In the order of importance they 
run the Kai Islands 7, Tanimbar Islands 
6, Kaimana Bay on the southern coast of 
Northwest New Guinea 6, the Aru Is- 
lands 4, and Amboina 4. This is in ad- 
dition to the constant air work required 
at key points on the northeast front, 
where a land campaign is in progress. 

The object of these attacks has been to 
bomb towns and airfields where the 
Japanese have filtered in and are at- 
tempting to install themselves, and the 
bombing of Japanese troop and cargo 
ships, large and small, either in their 
chosen bases or en route to them. 

From the Japanese point of view, the 
strategic importance of the localities se- 
lected for their activities is apparent. 
Kaimana Bay and nearby waters can ac- 
commodate many craft. It is 120 miles, 
or a night’s run, from Dobo in the Aru 
Islands and from Kai Dulah harbor in 
the Kai Islands. Both harbors will hold 





4 
considerable shipping; that of Kai Dulah. 
some 8 miles long, is particularly good. 
From Kai Dulah to Saumlaki Bay in the 
Tanimbar Islands is 180 miles, and from 
Dobo 240. 

Saumlaki Bay, with the adjacent air 
base on Matkus Island, is more capacious 
than Rabaul. It is 270 miles from Port 
Darwin, the same distance that Kupang 
Bay on Timor is from Admiralty Gulf in 
Australia, or 120 miles nearer to a good 
Japanese objective than is Rabaul to Ma- 
dang, Lae, or Salamaua. And with our 
fleet in the Southwest Pacific, the defense 
of this northwest area falls mostly on the 
shoulders of air power. 


Australia’s air needs are largely a 
matter of conjecture and depend upon 
what the Japanese are trying to do. How- 
ever, by a crude calculation we may very 
roughly approximate a minimum need. 
Air activity is constant and in this re- 
spect corresponds somewhat to submarine 
operations. Submarine activities are di- 
vided into three phases, active operations 
at sea, the outgoing and return voyage, 
the rest and repair period. On this basis, 
for 150 craft operating, there should be 
about 450 in service. Application of this 
same rule to the Bismarck Sea operation 
where 136 planes took part gives us the 
number 408. To care for three fronts 
brings it to 1,224. And this does not take 
into consideration the greater vulner- 
ability of the plane to destruction, its 
fewer active life hours, or its fragile struc- 
ture compared with that of the sub. 








ticular, in which Consolidated Liberators 
and Catalinas ranged 675 miles north from 
their Guadalcanal base, damaged important 
enemy installations on Nauru Island just 
west of the Gilberts. 

But the chief raids were directed against 
the arc of bases running from Amboina, 
600 miles northwest of Darwin, to Rabaul 
on New Britain. Before dawn on March 26, 
Rabaul got the heaviest load of 2,000- 
pound bombs ever to hit that much- 
bombed base. Allied fliers also caught 250 
Japanese planes concentrated on the three 
Rabaul airfields and destroyed many of 
them. 

The most significant attacks, however, 
were those made on a relatively new but 
vital section of the island front—that 
reaching from Western New Guinea to the 
Netherlands Indies and centered on the 
Aru, Kai, and Tanimbar Islands, three 
groups in the Arafura Sea directly north of 
the Australian mainland. Studded with 
coral and surrounded by shoals, the is- 
lands, numbering more than 200, were of 
little importance to anyone until the Japa- 
nese picked them up last year. 

' The Aru group, hardly more than an 
hour’s bomber flight from Darwin, was the 
most important of the three. Before the 
war, Dobo, its administrative center, was 
a trading link between the east and west 





ends of the Netherlands Indies. Small 
KPM (Dutch-Royal Packet Navigation 
Co.) steamers used to berth there for 
copra, pearls, lumber, and trepang, a fish 
which when dried became a Chinese deli- 
cacy. Malayan praus and Chinese junks 
sailed to Dobo with the western monsoons, 
picked up cargo, and returned to the 
Celebes and Amboina when the winds 
changed. 

Dobo’s peaceful existence ended when 
the Japanese arrived, and it appeared to 
the Allies that enough Japanese ships were 
moving into the port to make it a useful 
base. Netherlands pilots in Mitchell bomb- 
ers, flying so low that the Aru natives 
could recognize the Dutch flag on the 
wings, made Dobo their favorite target. 
On recent flights, pilots reported that there 
wasn’t much left of the town to bomb. 
Whether the Dobo-bound Japanese convoy 
which mysteriously disappeared after the 
Allied air attack of March 15 succeeded in 
putting reinforcements ashore is not yet 
known. 

In raids on the Kai Islands, bombers 
struck at a potential invasion springboard 
only about 350 miles from the Australian 
mainland. Japanese-occupied villages set 
among coconut and mangrove forests were 
heavily damaged by low-level attacks and 
small coastal vessels seriously hit. On Jam- 
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dena of the Tanimbar group, other planes | 
bombed the main town, Saumlaki, a strong 
Jap position. 

With the more important islands of Am- | 
boina and Timor already affording excel- | 
lent bases, it was considered unlikely that | 
the Japanese would try to develop the | 
smaller island groups greatly. The shores 
of Aru, Kai, and Tanimbar are low and 
swampy; they also lack anchorages. How- 
ever, the resumption of Japanese air raids 
on Darwin suggested that the enemy had 
intended to use the islands to protect one 
of their potentially most important moves 
—a slow infiltration down the southern 
coast of Dutch New Guinea, which threat- 
ens Port Moresby from an unexpected 
position. 

While it isn’t possible to give figures on 
Allied air strength in this island area | 
northwest of Australia, it can be said that | 
the Japanese are obviously numerically | 
superior in men, and although the disparity | 
is not so great in planes, the chain of Japa- | 
nese airfields is so well established that the | 
enemy can probably muster numerical su- | 
periority at any place at any time. For- 
tunately, however, the Allied qualitative | 
superiority counterbalances this, despite 
the Japanese effort to meet the Allies on 
this ground, too, by sending to the arca. 
the newest twin-engined bombers and the 
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How the Battle of Bismarck Sea was won: Two Allied medium bombers come in to bomb this Jap ship from mast 
height—a striking illustration of the new low-level attack practiced by American aviators in the Pacific 
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latest Zeros with square wing tips, im- 
ae performances, and more power- 
armament. 

As take-off point for British and Aus- 
tralian fighter planes—including Spitfires 
—Dutch Mitchells, and American Lib- 
erators, the Darwin sector has become the 
most international base in Australia. The 
Liberators fly as far as the big Japanese 
assembly maintenance base at Kendari in 
the Celebes and frequently take a crack 
et Amboina. Mitchells and Beaufighters 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Air attack abi threatened Jap bases north and west of Australia 


specialize on the airfields of Fuiloro at Dili 
and Penfoie at Kupang, the two most im- 
portant Timor bases, from which Japanese 
raiders make their attacks on Darwin. At 
Fuiloro, there is one particularly clever 
Japanese pilot, nicknamed by the Allied 
airmen as “Little Willie from Dili,” 


easily recognized by his flying skill and 
grim determination. With two Australian 
Hudsons and one Mitchell already downed 
by him, Willie’s ultimate number, the 
Dutch fliers claim, should soon be up. 


Fighth Air Force 


Raids and Eaker’s Predictions 
Reveal Change in Our Strategy 


Spring. weather cleared the skies of 
Europe of fog and storms last week, and 
the weary Continent again felt the pun- 
ishing blows of the heavy bombers of the 
RAF. The raids spread from west to east 
and in an ascending scale of weight and 
importance. First, St. Nazaire on the 
French Atlantic coast caught it. Then 
came the turn of Duisburg in the Ruhr. 
On Saturday night, with nearly 1,000 tons 
raining down upon it, Berlin went 
one of its heaviest raids, followed by an- 
other RAF assault Monday night. The 
Nazis themselves admitted that once again 
a trail of devastation had been spread 
across the city. 

But even the bombing of Berlin is be- 
coming a more or less routine operation 
for the RAF. The most significant news 
of the week was that the Eighth United 
States Army Air Force had officially come 
of age. 

At a press conference in London, Maj. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker announced that the 
experimental period of American air op- 
erations over the Continent of Europe had 
been brought to a successful conclusion. 
United States bombing theories had been 
proved, and during the next stage the 
American Air Forces in Britain would be 
built up “to operate on a scale of full 
partnership with the RAF.” 

These were great words and great prom- 
ises. The first attempt to translate them 
into actuality occurred last Aug. 17 when 
twelve Boeing Flying Fortresses attacked 
Rouen in the first American high-level 
bombing raid on Europe. From that time 
until last week the Eighth Air Force’s 
Fortresses and Consolidated Liberafors 
brought down a total of 356 enemy fight- 
ers for a loss of 90 bombers. 

These lopsided scores have aroused a 
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good deal of doubt as to whether the 
Americans haven’t exaggerated their esti- 
mates somewhat. General Eaker freely 
admitted that in some instance the toll 
may have been set too high because of 
the number of men firing from each plane. 
But he stuck to his figures, since they 
were the most careful that could be ob- 
tained using tested RAF methods of inter- 
rogation. During the March 18 raid on 
the U-boat yards at Vegesack in Germany, 
Eaker said that 52 Nazi planes were de- 
stroyed, 20 probably destroyed, and 23 
damaged—a total of 95 and the second 
largest number ever claimed by the Amer- 
icans. 

The ratio of German and American 
losses for this entire “experimental” period 
worked out at 3.95 Nazi craft lost for 
every United States machine. This sound- 
ed fine. Actually, the exchange was not 
so one-sided. The Germans lost only one 
man with every plane—356—and prob- 
ably many of these were saved by being 
able to parachute to earth over their own 
territory. The Americans lost nine men to 
each plane—880 all told. With four en- 
gines to a plane, all in all the United 
States squadrons lost four more motors 
than the Germans did. And each Ameri- 
can bomber costs roughly five to ten 
times the price of a German fighter. 

But shooting down enemy planes, while 
an important part of the American air 
offensive, is still incidental to the main 
job of dropping bombs, as Eaker pointed 
out. Here one of the great handicaps has 
been the relatively small loads carried by 
the United States heavy bombers. Re- 
cently, however, enough planes seem to 
have been available to strike really pun- 
ishing blows against targets in the Reich 
itself. : 

In the raid against Vegesack, which ap- 
pears to have been the most successful 
mission so far conducted by the Eighth 
Air Force, something like 110 bombers 
were used (judging from the figure of 
1,000 men in the air crews). The Ger- 
man High Command communiqué re- 
porting this raid contained a phrase never 
before applied to an American attack: 
“The population suffered losses.” This 
may not sound like much of an admission 
to the layman, but to initiates in the 
high art of interpreting enemy communi- 
qués, it meant that considerable damage 
has been inflicted. 

The Eighth Air Force, however, is still 
a long way from packing the punch with 
which the RAF devastates whole indus- 
trial cities such as Essen. To fulfill Eaker’s 
predictions, it needs not only more planes 
but bigger planes. Eaker said he was going 
to get them—machines carrying three or 
four times the 3- to 4-ton loads of the 
present Fortresses and Liberators. What 
sort of planes the general’s new super- 
bombers will be is a closely guarded se- 
cret. All that the censorship will allow 
to appear in print is that a new Boeing, 
the B-29, and a new Consolidated, the B-32, 
are under way. (These designations can be 
used only because the planes were identi- 


fied in British publications last fall.) 
Whether Eaker will get his planes, and 
in sufficient numbers depends on the drain 
to other theaters. 

Eaker also stressed several develop- 
ments in the tactical employment of day- 
light bombers. He thought the ratio of 
losses permitted the use of American 
planes in daylight over part of the Reich, 
including Berlin. He expected, however, 
the long-range fighters would soon appear 
to add protection. Because the bombers 


Eaker forecast American attacks... 








often run out of ammunition, a system 
was evolved by which halfway through 
an action planes in the inner section of 
the formations shifted to the outside, 
where they took the place of the first 
machines in the firing line. Furthermore, 
steel armor was provided for crew mem- 
bers, and the ships were hung with bul- 
letproof curtains to deflect shell splinters, 
Finally, Eaker envisaged night raids in 
cooperation with the RAF. 

But the most important tactical de- 
velopment dealt with close support by the 


air forces for ground troops (this phase . 


was almost left out of most press reports), 


Eaker admitted a lack of the proper planes | 


at the present but categorically declared 
that the Eighth Air Force’s ground sup- 
port under Gen. Robert C. Candee was 
being built up for the specific purpose of 
supporting the opening of a second front. 

In this connection, one of the most 
encouraging revelations was Eaker’s an- 
nounced intention of using his four-mo- 
tored bombers for ground support wher- 
ever possible. This was a decision that the 
advocates of strategic bombing don’t usv- 
ally like to take. They have grander ideas, 
Yet Liberators were used. successfully last 
week by the Eighth Army in attacking the 
Mareth Line (see page 17), and in the 
Battle of Bismarck Sea the Fortresses 
were as useful as fighters as they were as 


bombers. 
Significance———— 


The Eighth Air Force attained ma- 
turity at a time when Allied ideas on the 
use of air power had just undergone a 
great change. From 1939 until 1942, the 
leading Allied theory held that Germany 
could be brought to defeat through the 
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... a8 large as the RAF raid which wrecked the Krupp works 
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devastation of its chief industrial centers 
by the use of air power alone. This was 
the theory of strategic bombing. 

Until the entrance of the United States 
into the war, this idea represented just 
about the only practical plan open to the 
British, inasmuch as they could hardly 
hope by themselves to land on the Con- 
tinent an army sufficiently large to de- 
feat the forces available to the Germans. 
American participation, however, made it 
possible to plan the invasion of Europe. 

That is the explanation of why the 
1,000-bomber raids of last spring never 
developed into the devastating all-out 
attack on the Reich that air enthusiasts 
envisaged. Some were reluctant to give 
up their plans and continued to beat the 
propaganda drums until this spring. In 
reality, however, the decisions had been 
taken, and there was no chance that the 
advocates of bombing would be given 
enough planes to test their theories. 

What this trend meant was summed up 
in the current issue of Foreign Affairs by 
Oliver Stewart, probably the most highly 
regarded of British air correspondents. 
He wrote: “Most of us who believe in 
aviation think that at some remote future 
date air forces will become truly inde- 
pendent. They will not only work in the 
air but they will move all their equipment 
and supplies by air. But as the war has 
proceeded, British thinking has been evolv- 
ing; and by the end of 1942 it was no 

aide 


longer as confident as it had been two 
years earlier that the war would be won 
by strategical bombing alone .. . 

“Strategical bombing was still regarded 
as an important factor for striking at the 
enemy—perhaps the most important— 
but it was seen to be related to the other 
factors of land and sea action. The whole 
thing can be put in another way: that 
the military axiom of concentration of 
forces on the critical point at the critical 
time demanded that the program and 
pattern of strategical bombing should 
conform to concurrent land and sea opera- 
tions. The catchword had changed from 
strategical bombing to the ‘balanced 
force’ of all arms.” 

This is where the Eighth Air Force 
should shine. Its heavy bombers are well 
fitted to play their part in the “balanced 
force.” The Lancasters of the RAF are 
primarily instruments of strategic bomb- 
ing. But the Fortresses and Liberators can 
be used for active intervention on the 
field of battle, and other American planes, 
particularly the medium bombers, have 
also turned out to be well adapted for 
this work. General Eaker’s promise that 
everything would be thrown into ground 
support if necessary was thus the most 
hopeful sign so far that in an invasion 
of Europe the Allied forces would have 
what they lacked in the first stages in 
Tunisia: expert and overwhelming air 
support for ground operations. 
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Cooperation 


To illustrate the complete cooperation 
between the British and American air 
forces, Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. Harris, 
Chief of the RAF Bomber Command, as- 
serted in London last week: “When Gen- 
eral Eaker stays at my home, he kisses my 
wife the same as I do, and I like it.” In 
Washington, Mrs. Eaker exclaimed: “Good 
heavens, is that in the paper?” 


‘Turnabout 


The following story was wirelessed by 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent on the British 
front, Al Newman. 


We were draped around a Nissen hut 
drinking ale when one navigator remarked: 
“The stuff grows on you. I’m beginning 
to like it almost as well as water, only it’s 
not as strong as the water hereabouts.” 
Having heard this before, I went to the 
door to have a look at the clear cold night 
which enveloped this United States bomber 
base and wonder whether the boys who had 
gone to the nearby town for a little relaxa- 
tion were having a livelier time than we. 

The answer came immediately with the 
faint, mournful warble of the air-raid sirens 
some miles away. I turned and went into 
the hut just as the thoroughly impersonal 
voice of the public-address system covering 
the entire post repeated “air-raid warning 
—red.” We had another ale and had just 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Auto HeapquarTers IN Nort 
Arrica (by wireless)—I remember one 
hot Pacific night when the late Buzz 
Wagner, the most heralded fighter pilot 
in America’s early months at war, led in 
the singing of a song whose chorus ran 
“Hey Diddle De Dee, A Pilot’s Life For 
Me.” Somewhere between the seventh 
and tenth verses another pilot listening 
on the sidelines shook his head and said 
to your correspondent: “It’s a hell of an 
interesting life all right, but personally 
I'd rather spend it with a better plane 
than the one we’re using.” 

The story of our embarrassment at the 
hands of Jap Zeros and the good Jap 
fliers of the early days, many of them 
now deceased, has been told already. 
Things are different here and now. Over 
Tunisia and the adjacent waters America 
has released her best available combat 
planes in strong numbers. In Tunisia, in 
fact, there is a good blended sample of 
the great European air campaign to come. 

It is possible by now to chalk up a 
rough sort of a box score. The informa- 
tion I have comes chiefly from active 
pilots and crews since they, through 





How Our Planes Shape Up 


by JOHN LARDNER 


processes not too difficult to follow, have 
the best firsthand knowledge of their 
own planes and the enemy’s. 

Beginning with the enemy our men 
generally agree his best fighter plane is 
the Messerschmitt 109, with the Focke- 
Wulf 190 not far behind. Both are 
superior to the Messerschmitt 210, 
the two-motored job which is replacing 
the old ME 110. Those who have met the 
Italian Macchi call it a good plane but 
poorly armed and handled. The Junkers 
88 bomber is also considered a useful 
ship by our fliers. 

T have heard it said that American 
engineering and industrial capital, which 


equipped the world with fine bombing » 


planes in all categories. will be shown, 
when the technical history of the war is 
written, to have run fourth in the matter 
of pursuit or fighter planes — behind 
Britain, Germany, and Japan. It’s a 
little too early for such sweeping judg- 
ments now, though even our fliers con- 
cede that our average in fighter planes is 
lower than our average in other types. 


Following the African air developments - 


close up, you get a measure of reassur- 


> 


ance on this count from men who fly 
the Lockheed Lightning—our key pursuit 
ship in this area. 

Actual findings tend to reverse the pre- 
battle estimate of the Lightning as a 
high-altitude plane without much ma- 
neuverability. Actually the ship functions 
best below 15,000 feet and is highly 
maneuverable. One pilot said the Light- 
ning was better than the Spitfire. “I can 
turn her inside of a Spit,” he said. 

When I relayed this opinion to an 
American Spitfire pilot, he laughed loudly. 


In all these intramural debates which 
are natural to warfare, it should be re 
membered that everything depends on 
circumstance and altitude. Here in North 
Africa our bombers do mighty work. It 
is the cardinal duty of the enemy’s 
fighters to harass our bombers and to do 
this they must come to the level of our 
bombers and their escorts and to fight 
on our terms. 

More and more, all over the world. 
bombers have come to influence and 
dominate the Allied air fighting. We are 
lucky our bombers are as good as they 
are. In all departments we are lucky our . 
fliers are as good as they are. They 
oppose a foe both nimble and coolheaded 
in the air, but in combination with 
British Spitfires, Hurricanes. and heavy 
bombers they will eventually take his 
own air away from him no matic. what 
Germany now holds in reserve. 
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quaffed it below the spilling point when a 
loud whuff shook the building slightly. 
“Come on,” said Lt. Carl Holland ‘of 
Shreveport, La., “Let’s go out and see how 
the other half lives.” 

So he, Lt. Thaddeus Hawkins of Griffin, 
Ga., and I stood outside where falling flak 
could beat out our brains. It was worth it, 
for the raid was spectacular. 

Next day I saw some of the personnel 
at the base who had been to town the 
night before, and I asked them how they 
liked being on the receiving end for a 
change. None suffered a scratch, but most 
of them confessed they would rather bomb 
Germany any time than go through a 
night raid. “My girl and I went to a 
shelter,” said the post’s chief wisecracker: 
“IT wanted to go out to see the fun. She 
wouldn’t let me go.” Lt. J. A. Latane of 
Baltimore and R. L. Lent of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., had just arrived from London. 
“Fortunately,” said Lent, “we had had a 
few drinks so we didn’t mind it so much. 
It was kinda rough, though.” 

Unexploded bombs had made the night 
into a hell for Cpl. Edward Olszewski of 
Whiting, Ind., who had been charged with 
seeing a group of entertainers home safely. 
Their theatrical performance at the post 
had ended just as the alarm began. Most 
of them were women. “One of them,” said 
Olszewski, “insisted on getting home. So 
we walked pretty nearly the rest of the 
night, making detours in the fire areas and 
in places where there were time bombs.” 

Tech. Sgt. Matthew Workman, a radio 
operator, adopted the scientific approach: 
“T always did wonder how people down 
below took it, so like a fool I took a walk. 
Civilians surprised me. They were so cool. 
I don’t know how German aviators feel 
about things, but we feel pretty badly 
about it when our bombs are off the target. 
Not only do we hate to miss, but we always 
think we might be killing some poor in- 
nocent peasant.” 

Teck Sgt. Francis Bousquet of South- 
bridge, Mass., had just come from a dance 
and was comfortably ensconced in the bus 
on his way back to the post when the alarm 
sounded. “We took shelter in the door- 
way,” he said. “The place shook plenty 
when a big one landed a block away. When 
we thought it was over and went back to 
the bus one local resident kidded us about 
being sissies. Just then another German 
plane came down the main street at a 
height of 400 feet. The guy got out of the 
bus so fast, he was just a dark streak.” 


Calling Cards 


Rome has not yet been bombed, but last 
week British planes left their calling cards 
on the, imperial city’s doorstep. Fast in- 
truder bomber-fighters from Malta flew up 
the Itehian coast by night and machine- 
gunned suburban stations some 20 to 30 
miles south of Rome. It was only a gesture 
—but it reminded Italians that the official 
British attitude is that Rome will be 
raided whenever it becomes militarily 
profitable to do so. 
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What Has Been Done in Russia 
by Its Other Hero—the Worker 


He Met Problems Like Ours, 
Plus Enormous Task of Moving 
Industry to East of the Urals 


Two heroes saved Russia. One was the 
soldier. The other was the worker—the 
man who moved his plant a thousand 
miles to the east, beyond the range of 
Nazi raiders; who ate meagerly, wore 
shoddy clothes, froze in the Russian win- 
ter; who built great new industrial cities, 
laid railroads, dug endless irrigation ditches, 
and raised new crops in reclaimed waste- 
land. It was his handiwork—the guns 
and tanks and planes—which last week 
held the Germans at bay all along the 
eastern front. 

Yet his work—perhaps justifiably—has 
been one of Russia’s most jealously 
guarded secrets. Vast plants were known 
only by the last names of their managers. 
Railroads stretched across a continent 
without a word leaking abroad. Though 
the press urged the worker to greater ‘and 
still greater exertions, it kept silence on 
his production, his work hours, his pay. 

The following story could be written 
only because of a careful study of Soviet 
publications for the past eight months, 
and a painstaking tabulation of all the 
shreds of information thus obtained. 


Manpower: The troubles of Red in- 
dustrial leaders centered around problems 
much like those in the United States— 
shortage of labor, absenteeism, fuel famine, 
and food and housing crises. These prob- 
lems the Russians met with typical deci- 
sion, if with varying success. 

Even before the war Russia led the 
world in the number of women in indus- 
try (37 per cent in 1940). After the in- 
vasion women virtually took over. They 
became plant managers and miners, fore- 
men and blasters, electric traction opera- 
tors and firemen. 

Youths of pre-draft age also play a full 
part in Russia’s industrial effort. Boys and 
girls who read Superman and Dick Tracy 
in America toil from dawn to dusk in the 
Soviet. Vocational schools have turned out 
millions of youths since the war began. 
In one great Ural war plant nearly half 
the workers are less than 20 years old. Six- 


ty-three out of every hundred workers on. 


the job in August 1942 had had no skill the 
previous March. 

The work day, steadily and inexorably, 
has also stretched out. Ten- and eleven- 
hour days are normal; twelve-hour days 





are not infrequent. The week’s single day 
of rest is often used for payless voluntary 
work—for clearing a plant site, digging a 
canal, laying a road. 

Absenteeism is a punishable crime. An 
absentee leaving his district without per- 
mission is tried as a deserter. A work 
shirker remaining in his district escapes 
with a lighter, but still severe, sentence. 
Pravda, the official Communist organ, 
demanded that the harsh deserter clause 
be applied in certain cases to absentees 
who discreetly remain within their pre- 
scribed districts. Parallel to the system of 
penalties, there is a well-developed sys- 
tem of rewards. 

Apart from encouraging individuals, the 
Soviets also encourage mass effort. This is 
achieved through contests within a plant, 
a region, or an industry. There are con- 
tests for the best over-fulfillment of the 
monthly production quota, for the highest 
over-all output before a certain Commu- 
nist anniversary. 

All these stem back to the original So- 
viet speed-up system, started in 1935 and 
named after a young miner, Alexei Stak- 
hanoff. Record-breaking workers are still 
the aristocracy of labor. But the speed-up 
movement has now gone a step farther, to 
the so-called “front-line brigades.” Top 
workers all, these groups call themselves 
“soldiers of industry” and delight in do- 
ing the industrially impossible. 


Morale: Each plant has its Commu- 
nist committee, or cell. The head of the cell 
is the guardian of plant morale. Like a 
Red Army political commissar, he must 
keep watch over the worker’s spirit and 
his bodily comforts. As in the army, the re- 
lationship between industrial executives 
and the party men is shrouded with un- 
certainty. Theoretically the plant manager 
is supreme. His word is law in everything 
directly involving production. The cell 
chief is merely his chaplain. 

Actually, however, the chaplain can be 
fired by the Communist party if the plant 
output lags. For the sake of self-preserva- 
tion, therefore, he must encroach heavily 
upon the manager’s field. The Communist 
cell and its chief can—and do—summon 2 
plant manager to account for shortcom- 
ings. If the cell is dissatisfied with the ex- 
planation, it can—and does—request the 
manager to take certain specific steps. And 
if that fails, the cell can—and does—ask 


- the government to remove the manager. 


The Red Army finally found such a di- 
vision of authority untenable and got rid 
of the political commissars. Today indus- 
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Secret of Russian Power: Soviet industry in the vast region of the east 


try is moving along similar lines. The 
foreman’s authority has already been tight- 
ened. Increasingly the Soviet press has at- 
tacked cell chiefs for “interference.” In a 
move to bring the Communists closer to 
actual production, the party last year or- 
dered that in the slack coal mines all 
Communists in office jobs be shifted be- 
low the surface. 


Dislocation: But not even an angel, 
let alone a Communist chaplain, could 
erase all the difficulties. War-born disloca- 
tion and shortages have played havoc with 
individual lives. A large percentage of 
workers were war refugees who had lost 
most of their belongings. The areas to 
which they moved were not equipped to 
cope with the new demands. There was a 
shortage of food and housing, of medical 
services and household necessities, of 
schools and streetcars, 

Appeals to Moscow brought no relief. 
Invariably the answer was: “Get along 
with local resources.” The result was gen- 
eral misery, patch-up repairs, haste, dirt, 
and disease. The official Izvestia reported 
one such instance: 

When the coal production in Leninsk 
dropped disastrously, the Communist cell 
took the management and city officials to 
task. Both readily promised to obtain 
shoes, open shoe and garment repair shops, 
build 1,000 chairs and 100 tables, make 
available pails, washboards, tubs, and 
spoous. Promises were made to repair the 
road to the mine, complete the unfin- 
ished sewers, replace the drafted doctors 
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and nurses, repair miners’ homes, clean up 
dormitories, dining rooms, and community 
bath houses, and give more milk and food 
to the schoolchildren. 

Ten days later the Communists checked 
up. In the dormitories many of the work- 
ers still slept on the floor, and dirt and 
bedbugs were as prevalent as ever. Few 
doctors were available. The chairs were 
made so badly that of 80 only 32 re- 
mained unbroken at the end of the first 
day. Shoe and garment repair shops had 
not yet been opened. 

Pravda similarly denounced the party’s 
regional committee on the Pacific coast. 
Ambitious plans were made a year ago. 
Yet today workers in Vladivostok vainly 
search for penholders, buttons, toys, twine, 
locks, mirrors, combs, wooden spoons, 
washboards, and kitchenware. But Pravda 
also praised the Communist chiefs in the 
great Kuzbas coal fields, where dormitories 
were established for new workers, dining 
rooms reorganized, repair shops and laun- 
dries opened. 

All Russia has gone on short rations. 
The best food goes to the Red Army. Even 
in the better-fed cities the diet is meager 
and simple. Elsewhere it approaches semi- 
starvation. Thus Izvestia found it neces- 
sary to issue a special appeal to the farm- 
ers of Siberia to share their food with the 
hungry workers. 

For weeks the paper reported the deliv- 
ery of potatoes, cabbage, and milk to vari- 
ous factories. This spring every indystrial 
plant will operate truck gardens, to sup- 
plement the meager diet of the community 
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restaurants. Many plants have already 
gone in for large-scale vegetable preserving 
in huge concrete vats. 


Promised Land: With all the suf- 
fering and hardship, the country east of 
the Urals still looms as a Promised Land 
to the Russians. Vast, sparsely peopled, 
and fabulously rich, it has drawn Russians 
eastward since the fifteenth century. When 
the Reds launched their third great Five- 
Year Plan in 1987, they decided to locate 
it in the Promised Land. 

Thus, when the German invasion came, 
the Russians already had a skeleton in- 
dustry spread thinly over the face of Asi- 
atic Russia. This industry was now merged 
with the évacuée plants from European 
Russia. Oil-drilling equipment from the 
lost Maikop fields went to the new oil 
fields at Emba and the “Second Baku” 
just west of the Urals. Bonbas workers 
were sent to the rich Karaganda coal 
mines. Ukraine textile mills turned up near 
the cotton fields and handlooms of Ka- 
zakhstan. 

By this process of merger and transplan- 
tation, three great industrial centers were 
developed: in the Urals, in the Kuznetsk 
Basin (Kuzbas), and in the rich Soviet 
Asiatic republics, which cluster east of the 
Caspian Sea in the region formerly called 
Turkestan. Smaller centers sprang up in the 
Irkutsk area, in the Soviet Maritime Prov- 
ince, and elsewhere in Siberia. 


Tue Urats: This is still the industrial 
backbone of the Promised Land, though 
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other regions are quickly catching up with 
it. Most of the Russian guns, tanks, and 
planes which kill Germans are made here, 
plus tractors, locomotives, and machine 
tools. The Urals also produce iron, ferro- 
alloys, copper, gold, asbestos, platinum, 
potash, zinc, nickel, and aluminum. 

The heart of the Urals is the city of 
Sverdlovsk, whose population has soared 
from 140,000 in 1926 to well over half a 
million today. Sverdlovsk is the iron capi- 
tal of Russia. It is the site of the enormous 
Uralmashstroi (Ural Machinery Building 
Works) , whose tens of thousands of work- 
ers today produce only munitions and dies 
for munitions making. It is also the pivot 
_ of seven major railways. Magnitogorsk is 
Sverdlovsk’s rival. Built atop a great de- 
posit of magnetic iron, it centers around a 
great steel plant, one of the world’s largest. 
In 1926 Magnitogorsk was a hamlet. Today 
its population well exceeds 150,000. 

Chelyabinsk, the third major Ural city, 
lies in the center of the nickel and copper 
country. Its tractor plant, which once 
turned out 40.000 tractors a year, now 
builds tanks. It has a huge zinc smelter, 
an aluminum plant, a machine-tool works. 


Kuznetsk Basin: Here, the Russians 
believe, lies the richest sector of Asiatic 
Russia. Its coal reserves are five times those 
of the Don Basin. Its iron is inexhaustible. 
It has gold and lead, silver and zinc, copper 
and manganese. Industrially it is nearly 
self-sufficient. Moreover, together with 
Karaganda, it supplies the coal used by 
the fuel-hungry plants of the Urals. 
Kuzbas’s expansion has been tremendous. 
Novosibirsk, its capital, has more than 
quadrupled its 1926 population of 120,000. 


Stalinsk grew from 4,000 in 1926 to 170,000 
in 1939; Leninsk, from 20,000 to 82,000; 
Barnaul, from 74,000 to 148,000. 


TurkesTAN: This area, bordering on 
India, includes the Kazakh, Turkmen, 
Uzbek, Tadjik, and Kirghiz Soviet re- 
publics. A bare decade ago this was a 
country of sand and illiterate nomads. To- 
day it is blanketed with mulberry trees 
for silk cocoons, sugar beet and rice fields, 
textile and silk mills, coal and lead mines, 
copper smelters and tremendous power 
plants. It produces oil, salt, iron, tungsten, 
and molybdenum. To irrigate its arid, if 
fertile, soil, thousands of workers had dug 
the immense northern Tashkent, Sokh- 
Shakhimardan, and Gissar canals and the 
Katta-Kurgan reservoir, which together 
wrested 1,250,000 acres of fields from the 
sands. Last week ground was broken for a 
hydroelectric irrigation project on the Syr- 
Darya River, destined to have the second 
largest output in Russia. 

Probably the most important product of 
this region is cotton and kok-sagyz, a 
rubber-yielding dandelion. Of Russia’s 
prewar cotton output of 4,000,000 bales, 
70 per cent was produced here. Kok-sagyz 
is an “évacuée” from the Ukraine and 
White Russia, although it was first dis- 
covered by two young and curious workers 
in Kazakhstan. Last year it was Russia’s 
second most important source of rubber, 
and more than 2,500,000 acres were planted 
in kok-sagyz. ; 


Thus the Soviet Promised Land _ is 
Russia’s assurance of continued large- 
scale resistance, however grave the strain 
of war. It is also a pledge of postwar 
strength and growth. 


Joe’s No Joke 


Let’s have less nonsense from the 
friends of Joe. 

We laud, we love him; but the non- 
sense—no. 

In 1940, when we bore the brunt, 

We could have done, boys, with a 
second front. 


This bit of doggerel, the opening verse 
of a sharp little poem, has circulated for 
the past fortnight in London bars. The 
author was A. P. Herbert, humorist, novel- 
ist, yachtsman, and Member of Parliament. 
Last week in the House of Commons, Her- 
bert was severely taken to task for sailing 
close into the wind with his rhymed ad- 
monitions to Joseph Stalin’s admirers. To 
D. N. Pritt, a strongly pro-Communist 
M.P., the last lines of Herbert’s work 
sounded almost sacrilegious: 


Honor the Kremlin, boys, but now 
and then 


Admit some signs of :grace at No. 10. 


French Leave 


Pierre Laval is Premier of a country 
without sovereignty. His Cabinet is com- 
posed of Ministers without power. The 
French Empire consists of colonies almost 
entirely under control of the enemy. 

Last week even this travesty of a gov- 
ernment began to break up. Five Laval 
Cabinet members, headed by Justice Min- 
ister Joseph Barthélemy, resigned. In 
Madrid, fourteen members of the French 
Embassy, one of Vichy’s largest and most 
important, quit and placed themselves 








Geisha: This unusual picture shows Japanese soldiers 
behind the lines somewhere in Burma being entertained at 
a dance by Geisha girls. Apparently, the Japs have forgot- 








SBuropean 


ten convention for once. Ordinarily the Geisha dance im a 
circle by themselves with formal bowing and handclappigg 
gestures. Here the soldiers have joined in. 
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How to make the world’s finest Man- 
hattan: Take one part Italian type 
vermouth and two parts Four Roses 
Whiskey. Add dash of Angostura Bit- 
ters. Stir well with cracked ice (don’t 
shake), strain, and serve with cherry. 
-*e SON 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries,.Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 





The naked eye sees very little. It can’t 
see in the dark, through mountains. or 
buildings, or around corners. And yet 
today man is seeing the wonders of a 
great, invisible world never before open 
to him—through the magic of the science 
of electronics. 


One branch of this science, electronic 
television, lets you see what is happen- 
ing many miles away, through dark or 
fog or walls. 


Television—for industry and for your 
home—must wait until the war is won. 
The great Farnsworth laboratories, whose 
research has done so much toward 


making television a practical reality, are 
today engaged in the development of 


instruments for our Army and Navy. 


Farnsworth’s large factories, with their 
many years of experience in the preci- 
sion manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio and other equipment, 
are now devoted solely to the large-scale 
production of sight and sound devices 
for ships, planes, tanks and field forces. 


But out of today’s work is coming a 
greater knowledge for tomorrow. When 
the war is finally won, Farnsworth will 
be able to bring you radios and phono- 
graph-radios far better than any you 


can see te only a very small 
sight are the 

many other 

ice of mankind. 


have known in the past. It will be ready 
to provide studios with telecasting ap- 
paratus of remarkable efficiency, busi- 
nesses with special television equipment 
for many new and interesting uses. 


And, eventually, of course, there will 
be Farnsworth television receiving sets 
for your own home—so you can see news 
and entertainment and the great won- 
ders of science right in your living-room. 
You can bring that day closer by buying 
today the War Bonds that spell Victory! 


Gllenetibc, 


Faraswerth Television & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Farnsworth TELEVISION 


Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, the Farnsworth 
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under General Giraud. And Col. Francois 
de la Rocque, old-time leader of the Croix 
de Feu, a man who should have been a 
supporter of Laval, was jailed at Nevers 
for “communicating with a foreign espi- 
onage service.” ; 

Laval met the crisis with a show of nice 
mummery:-.he prepared for an unofficial 
visit to Rome to visit another ally of 
Hitler’s, Benito Mussolini. 


Mediator Catroux 


Gen. Georges Catroux is a personal friend 
of both General Giraud and General de 
Gaulle. He met de Gaulle in 1916 under 
circumstances that go a long way toward 
explaining their present alliance: they were 
both captured by the Germans in the last 
war and were held as prisoners in the same 
camp in Germany. A five-star general like 
Giraud, he commands great authority 
throughout the French Empire. He gave 
a fine example of humility by accepting 
the leadership of a man of lesser rank— 
de Gaulle wears only two stars. And like 
his two friends and colleagues, the 64-year- 
old Catroux stands well above 6 feet, a 
most un-French height. 

On March 20, General Catroux hopped 
out of an army plane at Algiers. He came 
direct from his post as Fighting French 
High Commissioner for Syria, and the 
purpose of his visit was to prepare the 
ground for a final meeting of de Gaulle 
and Giraud. 

In London, de Gaulle backed up Catroux 
with a solemn declaration that he would 
see Giraud and seek an agreement: “To- 
gether, loyally and in a friendly spirit, we 
shall seek and we shall find means to in- 
sure that the French Empire shall be but 
one empire, that French strength shall be 
but one strength . . .” Giraud also mani- 
fested his desire for unity by firing a few 
more Vichyites from key posts in his ad- 
ministration. Even the tempest in a teapot 
over who should run French Guiana 
seemed on the way to solution with the 
dispatch of a representative of General 
Giraud to the colony and the declaration 
by the French there that what they really 
wanted was to throw their support back 
of both Giraud and de Gaulle. 


‘Gualas’s’ Progress 


Everyone had a good time. That was 
the best way of describing the trip through 
South America last week of Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace. Here is the step-by-step 
record of the good-neighbor pilgrim’s prog- 
ress to Chile: 


Panama: Standing in the hall where 
Simon Bolivar held the first Pan Ameri- 
can conference in 1826, Wallace paid trib- 
ute to the Liberator, recited President 
Roosevelt’s four freedoms in Spanish, and 
at a fiesta lunch relaxed with a group of 
singing men and. women. 


Cotomsia: Stopping overnight at Cali, 
Wallace announced that negotiations for 
a United States loan were under way to 
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Wallace in Panama: Everybody had a good time 


help Colombia build its section of the In- 
ter-American Highway. 


Ecvapor: Water was doused on the 
Vice President’s head as his plane crossed 
the Equator, automatically making him a 
member of the Ancient Order of Condors, 
the aerial Equator-crossers. 


Peru: Welcomed by cheering crowds at 
Lima, Wallace spoke- candidly of Inter- 
American sympathy: “This hemisphere’s 
peoples intuitively know the path leading 
to the superiority of America ... in my 
opinion, that is not enough. It is necessary 
to create such a state of harmony and un- 
derstanding that all possibility of fear of 
imperialism will be eliminated.” 


Cute: At the Santiago airport, Wallace 
received his greatest ovation. Thousands 
roared a welcome. The handsome, gray- 
haired President, Juan Antonio Rios, 
clasped him in a typical Latin embrace. 
Wallace addressed the Chilean Congress, 
reviewed a parade of Chile’s armed forces, 
played a set of tennis, and laid plans for 
a tour of Chile’s southern provinces. In 
view of the Vice President’s free use of 
Spanish, Chilean newspapers advised their 
readers. that in order to pronounce his 
name properly they should pronounce it as 
if it were spelled “Gualas.” 


Denmark’s ‘Mandate’ 


One day the Germans said no, the next 
day they said yes. So, until March 8, Den- 
mark’s 2,250,000 qualified voters didn’t 
know whether or not they would be per- 
mitted to hold their regular parliamentary 
election this spring. When Hitler’s pleni- 
potentiary, Karl Rudolf Werner Best, at 
last withdrew his objections, there were 


just two weeks left until election day, 
March 23. But the short time didn’t mat- 
ter much, for campaigning and meetings 
were verboten anyway. 

Despite these handicaps, the Danish 
electorate turned out in greater numbers 
than ever before in the country’s 94 years 
of constitutional history. More than 2,000,- 
000, or close to 90 per cent, went to the 
polls. The unprecedentedly heavy vote 
brought gains to all major parties, but their 
relative strength in the 149-man Folketing 
(the Lower House). was not altered ma- 
terially. The largest gain—39.5 per cent 
over 1939—was scored by the Conservative 
party, whose stanchly anti-German leader, 
John Christmas Moller, is now in Britain. 
The Social-Democrats and the Venstre* 
increased their votes by 22.6 and 21.7 per 
cent respectively. Prime Minister Eric 
Scavenius’s collaborationist Radical (Lib- 
eral) party gained only 8.1 per cent. Dan- 
ish and German Nazis (the latter belong- 
ing to the German minority in North 

*Schleswig) together garnered 43,277 votes 
—about 3,000 less than in 1939. 


Significance 


The Germans calculated that, whatever 
the results, the election would serve their 
propaganda purposes. Quite apart from the 
show of tolerance involved, if by any 
chance the Nazis scored gains, this could 
have been interpreted as a swing to Ger- 
many. If the old parties carried the elec- 
tion, as they did, this could be proclaimed 
as a vote of confidence for the government 
which is a prisoner of the occupying power. 

The electorate, by its massive vote and 








*A chiefly agrarian party which is often, but 
wrongly, called Liberal. 
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TEAMWORK POURING STEEL BACKS UP 


America’s ‘steel mills today are producing steel for 
war at the all-time high rate of 95 million tons a year. 
This averages enough steel in one second’s time to 


make four jeeps — a dozen gun-shields. 


— unit measure of steel production — steel in its 
first solid form. 

The men on the platforms and the cranemen 
maneuvering the huge ladles from aloft, make up 
real All-American teams, typical of those all along 
the steel front of 650,000 workers who are employ- 


In the illustration you see a skilled crew pouring 


molten steel into man-high molds to become ingots 
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STYLE AND STEEL 


Hair-dos to heel heights — Preference for 
type of dress by women war workers is re- 
vealed in survey conducted by Pittsburgh 
Sun-T elegraph’s fashion editor Toni Drake. 
Women working in war plants (including 
J&L) of three major industrics told what 
they wear on the job and during hours away 
from work. Most prefer coiffures long enough 
to be adaptable to many styles. A large per- 
centage prefer dresses to slacks for wear on the 
job although slacks are required in many in- 
stances because of type of work. Low heel 
shocs and stockings are favored by a large 
majority. For off-the-job dress 84.6 percent 
voted high heels; stockings are favored by 
98.4 percent. Rayon crepe is the leading 
selection of fabrics for dresses. Most girls pay 
between $5 and $10 for date frocks. Many 
have fur coats, Results of survey also reveal 
girls in industry know more than average 
about correct complexion care, 


By doing many things a little faster, 


Jal is producing more steel for war.’ 





Coquettish War Stamps. A style for the 
duration, having its nation-wide debut this 
Spring, is a series of corsages made of war 
stamps designed by leading American stylists 
and creators of fashions. The U. S. Treasury 
Department plans to bring out new designs 
from time to time and thereby establish a con- 
tinuing fashion vogue. Corsages for women 
and boutonnieres for men contain 9 ten-cent 
stamps, are sold without profit. 


Washington's gunsmith for his Virginia reg- 
iment, before the Revolution, Scotch John 
Fraser, whom Washington met on one of his 
expeditions to the “Forks of the Ohio” 
(Pittsburgh), attempted to produce iron 
from native ores as early as 1749. 


For record steel plate production in war, 
thank American motor vehicle industry and 
other manufacturers of peace-time articles 
and domestic appliances made of steel sheets. 
Their demand for long, wide, easily work- 
able sheets of steel led to invention and de- 
velopment in America of modern strip-sheet 
continuous rolling mills that used to turn out 
auto-body and refrigerator sheets at the rate 
of 100 yds. in 10 seconds, As war threatened, 
these great mills were quickly converted by 
ingenuity of American steel industry into 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON | astonishing producers of war-steel plates for 
ships, guns, tanks, army trucks, railroad cars, 


commando barges, light navy fighting craft 

OU R: - | G H x | N G MM FE \N and countless other priceless war-time appli- 
cations not otherwise possible to produce 

: without dangerous delay, 
ing all their skill and teamplay to make every second count against : : 

20 men in a row, representing a total of 514 
the enemy and toward saving American lives on the battle fronts. | years of service at J&L, were seated on stage at 
the recent presentation ceremonies of the 
Army-Navy “E” production award to the 


: Aliquippa Works of th & Laughli 
Jones & LauGHLIN Steet CORPORATION [BB E.4 MM | Steel Corporatio e Jones & Laughlin 





Steel Corporation. This row of men was 
made up of superintendents of the various 
departments of the works and a veteran em- 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA CTE E | 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR ploye from each of these departments. 




















: 3 SIMPLE WAYS TO HELP 
KEEP YOUR MEN ON THE JOB 


/ e If you are an employer, cut down 
the chances of contagion...the 
spreading of colds and other ill- 
nesses among the men. Provide 
individual paper Dixie Cups and 
eliminate possible mouth contact 
with anything that has touched the 
lips of others. 








2 e If youare a wife or mother 
of a defense worker, put 
delicious salads, stewed 
fruits and other nutritious 
foods in his lunch to keep 
him at top physical effi- 
ciency. Easily packed in 
Dixie Cups, easily carried, 
easily disposed of after 
eating. 
































3. If you are a soda fountain owner, you 
can help keep the community healthy 
—keep the men well and on the job, by 
reducing the chances of contagion. 
Serve your customers in Dixie Cups, 
that are used but once and then 
destroyed. Careless dishwashing is 

+ eliminated, health is safeguarded. 












































































































Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups 
and Pac-Kups... products 
of Dixie-Vortex Company 

















ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 
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by favoring the anti-collaborationist par- 
ties, in effect rebuked the Reich. But the 
coalition parties can’t overthrow the Nazi- 
imposed government of Scavenius, for fear 
of getting a Reichskommissar. And Scaven- 
ius is as much of a collaborator as is Laval. 
No matter how far he may go tomorrow, 
the Germans will now be able to say that 
he has a fresh mandate from the people. 


The Dancing Princess 


On her sixteenth birthday, she was a 
Princess, ready to be fitted into the royal 
plan for adult, wartime duty to her coun- 
try. A rather severe-looking young person 
in a blue “utility” suit, she reviewed the 
Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel- 
in-Chief, and received a salute from her 
father, the King. 

On her seventeenth birthday last week, 
the heir to the throne of Britain was just 
another excited girl celebrating the date 
with a dance. The historic halls of Wind- 
sor Castle rang with the beat of Ameri- 
can swing until 4 a.m. Princess Elizabeth, 
now a tall and slim blonde who bears a 
striking resemblance to her grandmother, 
Queen Mary, danced every dance from 
“Pick Yourself Up” and “Kalamazoo” to 
“Goodnight, Ladies.” 

King George’s elder daughter was born 
on April 21, but that date falls this year 
within Holy Week. So on March 26, the 
King and Queen invited a crowd of young 
officers, including subalterns from Eliza- 
beth’s own Grenadier Guards, as well as 
American officers, to join them in an in- 
formal affair.* 

“All the Americans seemed to be hav- 
ing a good time,” one guest reported, “and 
several of them danced with Elizabeth. 
She’s a mighty good dancer in any 
language. She could hold her own with the 
jitterbugs without trouble.” 


Going to St. Ives 


Dr. C. E. M. Joad, philosopher, author, 
and professor, is one of the most popular 
dispensers of wisdom on the Brains Trust, 
a sort of British radio-quiz program. Last 
week, in The London Sunday Dispatch, 
he gave a little free advice to the ladies. 

“Monogamy,” said Joad, “is unsatis- 
factory” and told why: “I, for example, 
like the company of different women for 
different purposes—one to go to church 
with, another to cook for me, another to 
mother me, another to play games with, 
and another to make love to.” 

Suggesting polygamy as the solution to 
Britain’s problem of 2,000,000 more wom- 
en than men, Joad drew in his horns with 
a final qualification: “Everything I have 
said is determined by the man’s point of 
view. What else can you expect?” 

Editorial Note: Aged 51, Professor Joad 
is not married. 








*The King’s birthday, no matter when it oc- 
curs, is arbitrarily celebrated about mid-June so 
as to take advantage of London’s best weather 
for the ceremonies. 
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It leads him to a good night’s rest 
in a soft, sleep-inviting bed. 
And that’s the /east that anyone 
can wish him—although the de- 
mand for so many sleeping cars 
to move troops results in occa- 
sional inconvenience to civilians 


First Step 








traveling Pullman in wartime. 


We are grateful for the tolerance 
with which you accept the situa- 
tion—for your understanding 
attitude that says as plain as 
words: 


*‘He comes first with a// of us!’’ 


AN AVERAGE OF ALMOST 30,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW 


PULLIIAN 


* Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps Regularly! 


* 









Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 
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ERHAPS, like many other Amer- 
icans, you'd call this an upside- 
down map of the United States. 


But a Jap wouldn't. That’s the way 
the U.S. really lies, viewed from Tokio. 


To be sure, North America never 
looked like this in the geography 
books we used to study in school. But 
those maps didn’t show us the U.S. in 


its true relation to the other nations - 


on the globe. That’s why they were 
dangerous maps — for us. 


We dicn’t realize how dangerous 
they really were until a global war 
was thrust upon us. Then, within a few 
tragic weeks, we discovered that our 
idea of geography had misled us into 
thinking that Pearl Harbor was our 
first line of defense — that Guam was 
an island not worth fortifying — that 
Kiska and Attu were remote Aleutian 
outposts. 


The Axis knew better. So do we— 
today. We know that to win a global 
war — and to live safely on the earth 
in today’s Air Age — we must add to 
our knowledge of rowboat geography 
a clear understanding of global avia- 
tion geography, as well. 


For the plane has suddenly changed 
the map of the world. It has knocked 
into a cocked hat all our old concepts 
of distance and world relationships. 


Today, for example, no spot on 
earth is more than 60 hours’ flying 
time from your local airport! 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


All the bombs dropped on London during 
the 4 years of World War I could be car- 
ried over Germany in a single trip by 
one squadron of today’s big Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator bombers. 


Consolidated Vultee builds the 4-engine, 
long-range Liberator bomber, the huge 
Coronado, (33-ton, 4-engine Navy 
patrol bomber), the Catalina, (famous 
twin-motored Navy patrol bomber), and 
the Liberator Express, (4-engine trans- 
port version of the Liberator bomber). 


In addition to big bombers and transport 





A Map of the U.S. You Never Saw 
in Your Geography Book 


In a world which the plane has 
made so small, no nation can ever 
agaia hope to lead a hermit’s life. Be- 


POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION 


Because a global map, centered at the 
North Pole, best shows true relationships 
in today’s Air Age world, such maps have 
now been introduced into almost all U.S. 
scbools. 


cause cf the plane, natural barriers 
have been flattened out, protective 
oceans have become mere mill ponds, 
and thousand-mile distances must now 
be reckoned in terms cf a few hours 
and minutes. 


In such a world, to win the war and 
survive as a nation, America must be- 
come supreme in the air. To win the 
peace and make it a lasting peace, air 
supremacy, again, is a “must.” 


* * * * 


planes, Consolidated Vultee also builds 
the VALIANT, (basic military training 
plane), the VENGEANCE, (dive bomber), 
the SENTINEL, (liaison observation plane 
known as the “Flying Jeep”), and the 
RELIANT, (navigational trainer). 


How to tell the big ones: The Liberator 
4-engine, long-range bomber has twin rud- 


ders like this: S50 


The Flying Fortress, which is also a 4- 
engine, long-range bomber, has a single 


rudder like this: D 


More people are employed today at the 
San Diego Consolidated Vultee plant than 






An awakened, air-minded America 
is showing that it knows how to use 
air power. The tens of thousands of 
men and women who make up the 
U. S. aircraft industry will continue to 
see that America gets it. 





Imagine this globe 

as representing the 

size of the earth today, because of 

just a few years the plane, the earth 

ago. has shrunk to half 
that size or even 
smaller, 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. « Vultee Field, Cal. 
Fort Worth, Texas e New Orleans, La 
Nashville, Tenn. e Wayne, Mich. « Allentown, Pa 
e Tucson, Ariz. « Elizabeth City, N. C. 
e Louisville, Ky. » Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


were employed in all San Diego before 
the war. 
e @ e 
The U. S. Navy has just placed a 
$30,000.000 order for additional Catalina 
amphibian long-range patrol bombers 
which, when completed, will release for 
combat and convoy duty many U. S. Navy 
destroyers and other surface craft now 
engaged in patrol work. 
e @ e 
In the average six-room house, there 
are 2000 feet of electrical wiring. In 
every: Liberator bomber, there are more 
than 5 miles of electrical wiring. 


How big will tomorrow’s planes be? Con- 
solidated Vultee has designed and built 
full-size wooden models of a 400-passen- 
ger plane and a comparable-sized bomber. 
Production plans are being sveeded. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber )— CORONADO, CATALINA, and P4Y (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) 
—VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber)—SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”)—RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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Capitol Hill Grabs the Reins 
in Series of Rebukes to F.D.R. 


Defiance on Pay-As-You-Go 
Follows Congress Cancellation 
of Salary and Parity Decrees 


On the Congressional agenda last week 
was practically every pocketbook in Amer- 
ica. In the Capitol mill were two pieces 
of legislation that bore directly on the 
incomes of the nation’s millions of farm- 
ers, and indirectly on those of other mil- 
lions of workers in organized labor. An- 
other measure focused on the few hundred 
Americans in the $25,000-a-year class. Most 
important was the Ruml toil and trouble: 
the pay-as-you-go income-tax debate, hot- 
test controversy of this 78th Congress. On 
its outcome hung the personal budgets of 
44,000,000 income-tax payers. 

Altogether the week’s wordage on Capitol 
Hill proved again what the November 
elections had promised—that although it 
might not always be able to make up its 
mind, this Congress did have a mind of its 
own. In its first major showdowns with the 
Administration after eleven weeks of skir- 
mishing, it asserted itself in these 
ways: 


ordered such payments included.) Thus 
Congress ignored Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown’s warning that the bill 
would add 7 per cent to the retail cost of 
food and $1,500,000,000 to the consumer’s 
budget. The President could more readily 
veto this measure, but he had no assurance 
that Congress would not override him by a 
two-thirds vote. 


4, The Senate pushed to the brink of pass- 
age a second farm price-boosting measure 
—the Pace Bill to include all farm labor 
costs in parity computations. Here, too, the 
legislators were ready to ignore a warning 
by Brown that the bill would increase 
parity by 14 per cent and add $2,333,000,- 
000 to the nation’s food bill. But at the last 
moment the chamber sent the bill back to 
its agriculture committee. This was not a 
surrender to Administration pressure but 
political realism: Senators realized that this 
break in farm parity, added so soon to the 
impact of the Bankhead Bill, would furnish 
labor generally and John L. Lewis in par- 
ticular with ammunition for a correspond- 
ing break in the Little Steel wage formula 
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(see page 60). The war against inflation 
would be further jeopardized—and for that 
the Senate last week was not prepared to 
accept responsibility. 


4 The House argued four days over pay- 
as-you-go. It started with a bill offered by 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
plunged into a muddle so bad that veterans 
jokingly advised freshmen: “Don’t listen 
to two sides of this argument. It will only 
get you more confused.” 

Through it all Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton of Ways and Means drew ap- 
plause—not so much of approval as of 
sympathy for a 79-year-old lawmaker bur- 
dened with the job of selling one of the 
most criticized tax proposals ever brought 
before the House. Once he broke down into 
angry incoherence as debate mounted on 
three main pay-as-you-go plans: 

1—The Ways and Means bill backed by 
President Roosevelt, the Treasury, and the 
House Democratic leadership, provided a 
20 per cent withholding tax, to be applied 
to liabilities on 1942 incomes. By way of 
incentive to early payment of 1943 taxes, it 
offered a scale of discounts ranging up to 6 
per cent for payment before next June 15. 
Chief objection raised in the House: It 
offered taxpayers no way out of the 
double burden involved in putting pay- 
ments on a current basis while the pre- 
vious year’s taxes remain due. 


2—Rep. Frank Carlson of Kansas sub- 
mitted a modification of the plan promote: 
publicly by Beardsley Ruml, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Backed heavily by House Republicans, this 
also provided a 20 per cent with- 
holding levy, but added complete 





4 The Senate sent to the White 
House a bill raising the national 
debt limit to $210,000,000,000— 
and with it a rider rescinding, in 
a pointed identification by num- 
ber, title, and section, that part of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Oct. 3 executive 
order imposing a $25,000 salary 
limit after taxes (about $67,200 
before taxes). The combination 
was a tough one for any senator 
to oppose (the vote was 74 to 3). 
since the Treasury has used up ail 
but $6,000,000,000 of its present 
$125,000,000,000 borrowing au- 
thority and has a $14,000,000,000 
financing drive scheduled for 
April. For the same reason the 
bill will be difficult for the Presi- 
dent to veto. 


{The Senate, after accepting a 
House amendment, sent to the 
White House the Bankhead Bill. 
providing that Federal conserva- 
tion, benefit, and subsidy pay- 
ments to farmers be left out of 
calculations of parity prices. (Con- 
gress took the view that this 
restored the purpose of the origi- 
nal Stabilization Act—a purpose 








forgiveness of all tax liability on 
1942 incomes of $20,000 or less. 
Those above that figure would 
pay on either 1942 or 1943 in- 
come, whichever is higher. Chief 

_ objections: It would deprive the 
Treasury of $10,000,000,000 in 
taxes on 1942 income (no one 
could explain how this would 
hurt the Treasury, inasmuch as 
it would instead collect an esti- 
mated $13,000,000,000 by the 
withholding levy); it would be a 
windfall for rich men with heavy 
1942 liabilities. 


3—Rep. Aime J. Forand of 
Rhode Island brought up a mid- 
dle-of-the-road proposal: the 20 
per cent withholding levy, plus 
forgiveness of the normal (6 per 
cent) and first-bracket surtax (13 
per cent) on 1942 income. This 
cancellation would work out to 
about $190,000 on a $1,000,000 
income, and $324 on a $3,000 in- 
come. Chief objection: It was 
“socialistic” because it discrimi- 
nated in favor of the “little fel- 
lows.” 


Indeed, objections to all three 








nullified barely two days after the 
act’s passage, when the President 


Talburt—N.Y. World-Telegram 


The House Our Jack Built! 


plans drew most of the congress- 
men’s attention through the four 








30,000,000 motorists will hold their breath 


E Americans might now be staring 


grimly at defeat if we had not thrust 
our industrial economy ten years forward 
over night. To do it we have drastically 
cut our own standard of living. 

When it is over, when gasoline, tires, 
and the leisure to use them, are once 
again available, 30,000,000 motorists will 
hold their breath. Will look to Detroit for 
cars wrought of plastics and light alloys, 
cars that can whisper the miles away on 
a few cupfuls of fuel. For Americans pic- 
ture an all-out peace when they finish a 
total war. 

Never has an industry been able to feel 


surer of its market. And never have manu- 
facturing problems appeared so complex. 
Innumerable materials will be available. 
Which should be employed for what? 
How can it be used to speed production, 
to better performance, to prolong service, 
to quicken sales? 

For impartial answers, industry can 
bring questions about metals to Revere 
For just as industry in the future will not 
be restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys, Revere has developed facilities 
for the manufacture of the light metals 


since the start of the war, and is pioneer- 
ing in the production of wholly new alloys 
with important properties that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for victory. Copper is not available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly: to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


£E VET 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 





STYRON-—%omane to 4bcida! 


Scientists and housewives are acquainted, 
in varying degree, with the destructive 
power of acids. There is mutual interest 
therefore in Styron, a Dow plastic which 
possesses chemical resistance to a re- 
markable degree. It is unaffected by most 
acids and alkalies, a characteristic that 
makes it a favored material for laborq- 
tory and medicinal equipment. 


The combination of chemical resistance, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
Houston 


New York + St.lovis + Chicago - 


with Styron’s many other characteristics, 
greatly extends its usefulness. Outstand- 
ing electrical properties make it ideal for 
light-weight batteries—also applications 
in radio and television. Color range gives 
sparkling beauty to costume jewelry and 
decorative objects. Optical qualities pro- 
vide still other uses. All these properties 
point to one of Styron’s largest potential 
fields—the American home. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
« San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


Typical application, 

trequiring a com- 

bination of chemical 

resistance, electrical 

properties and high 

impact strength—a battery 

with case and other structural 

parts made of Styron—for important types 
of military communication equipment. 


STYRON [bows 


ETHOCEL « SARAN 
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days of debate. Republican leaders insisted 
they had enough support for the Ruml- 
Carlson bill to push it through, and Demo- 
crats insisted as strongly that they could 
win by sticking to the Ways and Means 
plan. But toward the end both sides began 
hinting at compromise. Rep. Martin Dies 
of Texas did so openly after going into a 
huddle with Majority Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack. He took the floor and pleaded: 
“Why can’t we work out a fair compro- 
mise, forgiving a modest sum distributed 
equally among people of all classes?” 


Significance-——— 


| Congress had treated the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to one of the roughest of its 
524 weeks in office. In passing the salary- 
limit and Bankhead bills, Capitol Hill 
specifically revoked Presidential orders that 
had gone counter to the expressed will of 
Congress. For such Congressional rebuffs 
to a President, observers in Washington 
could find no precedent 
And seldom has an Administration tax 
proposal encountered such intense hostility 
—from legislators, the press, and the pub- 
lic alike—as did the plan submitted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. At 
the root of the trouble lay a dilemma: Pay- 
ment of two years’ taxes in one would work 
hardship on many citizens; yet no formula 
for forgiving part of the liability in order to 
ease the burden was able to win a clinch- 
ing majority of Congressional support. 
EB Each failed because it either offered too 
< little relief (Ways and Means) or because 
many congressmen were convinced it fa- 
vored one income group at the expense of 
another (Ruml-Carlson and Forand) . 
The Ruml and Administration bills also 
had to contend with political obstacles. The 
Republicans opposed the Ways and Means 
bill partly because the President and the 
Treasury supported it. The Democrats 
bucked the Ruml plan partly because the 
GOP legislators stood so solidly behind it. 
At the debate’s end, House leaders had 
misgivings that any of the three bills could 
muster a majority. Defeat of all was a 
possibility. The result was that the House 
was faced with unattractive alternatives: 
either writing highly technical tax legisla- 
tion on the floor, or sending it back to com- 
mittee and beginning all over again. 


Postwar Notes 


In the only formal address of his brief 
American visit, British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden told the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly and a radio audience that 
peace can last only through an interna- 
tional system—‘“a close-knit framework of 
free nations” —backed up by force. Against 
the historic backdrop of the brick State 
* House at Annapolis—whose cornerstone 

was laid in 1772 by his great-great-grand- 
father and Maryland’s last royal governor, 
Sir Robert Eden—the British emissary said 
s American talks had brought “a meeting 
minds about the prestnt and the future 
at will, we are sure, bear fruit.” 
| Eden insisted Britain had no secret 
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Notes on the Wage Situation 


hy ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Present wage ceilings may be 
breached, and the way opened for an- 
other full upward turn of the inflation- 
ary spiral, in one of two ways: by 
Congress or by the War Labor Board. 
Congress may breach the ceilings by 
forcing up the price of food. The effect 
on wage structure would be indirect, 
but none the less potent. Present wage 
levels cannot be held in the face of 
radical further increases in living costs. 
This was bluntly stated to Congress last 
week by OPA Administrator Prentiss 
Brown, and seconded by War Labor 
Board Chairman William Davis. What- 
ever the purists may argue, and how- 
ever the statisticians may compute, 
practical men know that Messrs. Brown 
and Davis were correct. 

The War Labor Board, by a split 
vote, has proclaimed its intention of 
adhering to the Little Steel formula. 
The board is nearing the most critical 
test of its career: John L. Lewis’s de- 
mands on behalf of the bituminous coal 
miners. Undoubtedly the WLB will ex- 
amine the coal miners’ case carefully. 
It may approve some wage adjustments. 
The Little Steel formula itself is flexible, 
and the provision made by Congress 
for the correction of “gross inequities” 
is even more so. But all signs indicate 
that a majority of the WLB members 
are determined to hold the main lines 
of the present wage structure—unless 
their position is made untenable by 
further sharp rises in living costs. 

The WLB has had its shortcomings, 
but it has been handicapped also by the 
failures and omissions of other agencies, 
employers, and labor leaders, and the 
public generally. Its original task, like 
that of its predecessor, the National 
Defense Mediation Board, was to keep 
production going by settling disputes in 
war industries. Many industries were 
willing to pay higher wages. The toughest 
part of most of the disputes which came 
to the WLB and its predecessor was the 
status to be accorded unions, a question 
which had no bearing on the control of 
inflation. 

The WLB was given no instructions 
to aid in checking inflation until the 
end of April 1942. By then the national 
wage structure was thoroughly out of 
balance. As one step toward leveling 
it out the board devised a new wage 
ceiling 15 per cent higher than Jan. 1, 


1941. This was widely criticized at the 


time as inflationary, but its effect has 
been the opposite. The fight is now to 
hold it. 

The board has increased other wages 9 
on the ground that they were sub- 
standard, or to iron out inequalities. 
But there have been other wage rises 
for which it was not responsible. It was 
not responsible for the original ship- 
building stabilization agreement which 
deliberately put wages high to attract 
workers. Wages for construction work- 
ers on government jobs are fixed by a 
special wage adjustment board in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and-the findings of this board were 
subjected to limited review by the WLB 
only last December. 

The WLB was not responsible for 
the wage increases granted voluntarily 
by employers before the practice was 
stopped by the President’s order of 
last October It was not responsible for 
the failure to suspend for the duration 
of the war penalty rates for overtime 
work. It is not responsible for the in- 
crease in the volume of wage payments 
due to increased employment, longer 
hours of work, and the upgrading of 
workers. It is not responsible for the 
fact that the leaders of organized labor 
have failed so miserably to educate the 
rank and file of their followers in the 
fundamentals of the inflation problem. 

Above all, the War Labor Board is 
not responsible for the failure of Con- 
gress to sterilize excess purchasing power 
by taxation and compulsory savings. 


When all these factors are con- 
sidered, the War Labor Board’s con- 
tribution to the control of inflation must 
be adjudged positive and substantial. 
It has made this contribution without 
sacrificing the confidence of labor. It 
is the one important agency of the 
government in which representatives of 
labor have a vote. For this reason, if 
for no other, most of them wish to up- 
hold its prestige, even when they dis- 
agree with its decisions. The WLB can 
hold its own with John L. Lewis if its 
lines of support are not cut by the farm 
bloc. If meeting the 1943 production 
goals requires that the farmers, or some 
of them, get more money, the solution 
is to pay special subsidies. Politically, 
and therefore practically, the critical 
point on the inflation front is now the 


price of food. 












































This pint-size troublemaker is a Grem- 
lin . . . first cousin of the sprites who 
bedevil young warplane pilots. 


His choice of lifework is to haunt ships 
... and particularly, to get into vital 
engine valves and toss them full of 
monkeywrenches. 


But this is ove time he’s become “the 
little man who wasn’t there”. 


A barbed-wire fence couldn’t have 
kept him . . . and his packet of trouble 
... Off this husky new freighter. 


But guards put in by America’s ex- 
pert designers and engineers foil him 
and others of his trouble-making créw 
... guards of the right materials put 
in to work at the right job. 


One of these guards is Monel. 


The Little Man Who Wasn’t There .. . 

















Monel unites 
extra corrosion 
resistance with ‘ 
unusual strength and toughness. 
It is uniquely fitted for jobs that 
require these qualities. 





That is why, today, Monel is so impor- 
tant a part of the ships we send to sea 
... fighting craft and freighters. 


The entire output of this ideal “sea- 
goin’ ” metal must be used in doing our 
Number One job . . . winning the war. 


In submarines, warships, torpedoes, 
aircraft, and other front-line assign- 
ments, Monel now serves America at 
war as it served . . . and will again 
serve .. . America at peace! 


The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL © “’K’’ MONEL © “’S” MONEL ¢. “R™ MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL © °°Z’ NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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treaties with any country, and that it had 


“no ambitions to expand its territories. 


Finally, he rectified an omission in Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s earlier post- 
war message (NEwswEEK, March 29) hy 
pointedly including China along with 
America, Britain, and Russia as the four 
powers who must lead the other United 
Nations in protecting the peace. 


QA call for a framework “through which 
the political and economic relationships 
between world nations can be developed 
and maintained on an orderly basis” came 
in a comprehensive preliminary report by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ 92-man committee on postwar prob- 
lems. The committee recommended in- 
ternational cooperation in radio, shipping, 
and aviation (“with a precautionary eye 
on air transport lest it be developed for 


an 






















































‘ Underwood & Underwood 
Promotion: This is a slimmer 
and younger Fiorello H. Lu J :ardia, 
in the uniform he wore as ar Amer- 
ican aviation major on the ‘talian 
front in the last war. The 60-year-old 
mayor last week was ready to go on 
leave from his New York job and ac- 
cept rank as brigadier general—prob- 
ably as military governor of conquered 
Italian territory. 
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HEREVER the fighting men of the United 

Nations see action today, Westing- 
house wartime products are at work—on every 
front, in every battle. 


There are already thousands of these prod- 
ucts—electrical, electronic, mechanical, chem- 
ical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day 





in North Africa, American tanks— equipped with a special 
* Westinghouse gun device—are giving American forces new 


striking power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to 
fire with incredible accuracy at full speed over rough ground. 


On the Seven Seas, helping to keep our supply lines 

* open, are scores of Westinghouse products. Among them 

are turbines, gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun 
mounts, instruments and controls. 





5 In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made 

* aircraft instruments and radios direct our planes to their 
targets. Much of this blind-flying and navigating equipment is 
made by Westinghouse. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


EVERY FRONT— W EVERY BATTLE! 






and night, the search goes on in our labora- 
tories and engineering departments to find 
still more effective ways of bringing victory 
nearer and surer. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





2 in Russia, American planes are helping to win battle after 

* battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these planes, pro- 
vides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and mag- 
nesium from which they are made. 





In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built “walkie-talkies” and 

* other types of communications equipment, X-rays, bomb- 

fuses, anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing their 
share to lick the Japs. 





On the Production Front, Westinghouse electrical prod- 
ucts—from generators to motors, switches, transformers, 
automatic controls—are on the job in hundreds of war plants 
... playing a big part in winning the battle of production. 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 






























































































































































































One important part of America’s plan to build healthy, happy young- 
sters is rationing. It assures each child the food he needs for growth 
and plenty of energy for study and play. It’s the intelligent way to 
protect our rising generation. 


Today’s rationed diet is a healthy, balanced diet. It cuts down these 
between-meal snacks that used to be a parent’s headache. It’s teach- 
ing youngsters to eat, and like, the nourishing foods at which once 
they balked. Necessity, in this case, is the Mother of Nutrition. 


Here at SU0SIP we welcome the Rationing Program as a fair-and- 
square way for all of us to share in America’s good things. It sets us 
free to concentrate on our own big job. Our unrationed energies are 
turning out ball and roller bearings to speed the machines of Victory. 


5233 Pm 
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BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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war purposes under cover”); American aid 
in developing the natural resources and 
industry of other countries; freer access to 
trade through tanff reduction; freer access 
to raw materials through trade without 
discrimination, and government withdraw- 
al from foreign trade “except for specific 
functions.” 

On the domestic postwar front, the 
NAM report urged elimination of rigid 
cost and price controls; removal of un- 
necessary restrictions on investment, and 
the fostering of competition. If the gov- 
ernment did its share by constructive ac- 
tion on those points, the NAM declared, 
private enterprise would be able to take 
responsibility for full employment. 


§{ New York University sponsored a Pan 
European conference attended by ex-Pre- 
miers Paul van Zeeland of Belgium and 
Milan Hodza of Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
former Foreign Ministers of half a dozen 
European states. They agreed that post- 
war federation of the Continent, within the 
United Nations framework, was essential 
to peace. They also urged a just delinea- 
tion of frontiers in Europe and opposed 
arbitrary shifting of populations. 


Piggyback Lightning 

To Army airmen the P-38 Lockheed 
Lightning is a beautiful object—they speak 
ot it as “three bullets laid on a knife.” 
They also regard the big, powerful, twin- 
engined fighter with awe; many call it “a 
big hunk of plane for one man to fly.” 
Indeed, the transition from leisurely train- 
ing craft to the Lightning is one of the 
most dangerous stages in the training of 
our fighter pilots. 

Now, however, Lockheed and the Army 
have taken a lot of the risk out of the 
change-over. Some weeks ago one of the 
firm’s test pilots was removing the ship’s 
radio from its place behind the pilot’s seat. 
He noticed that the compartment was large 
enough for a man to wedge himself in, with 
his head close to the pilot’s. Lockheed and 
Army men promptly decided it would be a 
good idea for student pilots, before taking 
the Lightning aloft themselves, to ride 
along in this “piggyback” fashion while an 
experienced aviator took the controls. It 
proved a lifesaver: All four of the Army’s 
air commands now use piggybacks, and 
they have cut the Lightning accident index 
from 6.5 to 1.5. Last week, at its field in 
Burbank, Calif., Lockheed demonstrated 
the revamped craft to the press for the 
first time. The veteran test pilot Jimmy 
Mattern handled the controls while Charles 
Williams, one of Newsweex’s West Coast 
correspondents, went for a piggyback ride. 
Back to earth, “shaken but unharmed,” | 
Williams dispatched this story: 

“Mattern is stocky, ruddy-faced, and 
prematurely graying at 37. When he flies 
his P-38, he wears a sports jacket, slacks, 
and black-and-white sport shoes—a sur- 
prise to this reporter who expected to meet 
a helmeted and goggled flier He calls his 
gray-green plane ‘Yippee.’ And in a breath- 
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go to war 


N PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ... but security has differ- 
ent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry ...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ... retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 
job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 
fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 


Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: . 


“Insurance companies are large investors in 


When peacetime dollars 






Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. In this same period, Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 
States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSA 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ans 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. * 
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NGINEERS AND DRAFTSMEN ARE FINICKY 


eee have to be. Their instruments, their sup- 
plies and equipment, must be exactly right ... 
made carefully, packed carefully. 


Bruning has served these exacting men through 
46 years. Served them with a comprehensive line, 
including everything needed to do good work in 
the drafting room or in the field. Served them as 
they wish to be served . . . with the quality that 
suits them to a “Tee.” 


If today you need something in our line, call 
Bruning. Let them show you why Bruning service 
has built a nation-wide business! Charles Bruning 


Company, Inc. 








SINCE 1897 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS rete these 


Branches in 14 Principal Cities 
Everything For The Engineer And Draftsman 
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taking 45 minutes aloft Mattern, Yippee, 
and this excited correspondent had the 
following experiences: 


q “A power dive at ‘400 m.p.h. plus,’ cli- 
maxed by a sixfold (6-g) gravitational 
pullout. It seemed as though a gargantuan 
hand were against my back and neck shov- 
ing me to the cockpit floor. 


q “A rocket-like hedge-hopping run across 
San Fernando Valley at 7 miles a minute. 
It was an altogether amazing experience. 
We skimmed over a brown field toward a 








Piggyback: Mattern and Williams 


green orchard about a mile wide. Suddenly 
we were over it, there was a green blur, 
then the orchard was gone. 


q “A 65-degree climb at 2,500 feet a minute. 


q “Barrel rolls and Immelmann turns in 
which the landscape rolled bewilderingly 
overhead. 


{ “Most important of all, an accelerated 
stall, nemesis of fledgling fighter pilots. 
The sturdy ship rocked and buckled as 
though pounded by a thousand hammers 
and began a stricken downward plunge. 
It was chiefly to cope with this that the 
piggyback plane was developed. 

“The stall occurs when the plane’s nose 
is lifted too sharply at high speed. The 
angle disrupts the air flow over the top 
wing surface, which provides lift. The 
result is a terrifying vibration and sudden 
fall as the plane loses its grip on the air. 
The whole plane shakes violently but there | 
is no tail flutter, as this reporter, with his 
heart in his throat, was able to see by 
craning his head backward at Mattern’s 
request. The answer to the stall is a gentle 
push forward on the stick. This brings the 
wing surface back into alignment, the buf- 
feting ceases, and the fall stops. 

“Another thing about the Lightning: A 
lot: of what airmen call ‘hangar talk’ has 
been circulated over the Lightning’ s ability 
to function on one motor. This reporter can 
testify that the plane performs beautifully 
on a single engine. To demonstrate, Mat- 
tern cut out the starboard motor and exe- 
cuted a 4-g power dive, pulling out with 
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00eSO0, WERE GETTING OUR 7/TAN/IUM AT HOME 


WHEN THE U-BOATS began to 
prowl, we could no longer look to 
India as the major source for tita- 
nium, needed as the base for paint 
for our ships, tanks and planes. 

But American industry quickly 
solved that one, too. Iron deposits 
in northern New York, previously 
undeveloped because the ore was 
difficult to process, also contained 
ilmenite, from which titanium is 
derived. Maybe modern separa- 
tion methods would solve the prob- 
lem? They did . . and the ilmenite 
deposit proved gratifyingly rich 
and extensive. 

Then . . how to get it out? The 


mines are near Mount Marcy, 
highest peak in the Adirondacks 
.. thirty miles from a railroad in 
possibly the wildest, most inacces- 
sible area in the East. Moreover, 
ilmenite concentrate is a fine- 
grained sand. And it’s heavy . . 
twice the specific gravity of coal. 


As in so many other tough jobs, 
Truck-Trailers proved to be the an- 
swer! A fleet of thirty Fruchauf 
Trailers, each making seven to 
eight round trips daily and travel- 
ing 400 miles or more, carries both 
the ilmenite and the co-product 
iron ore thirty miles to the near- 
est rail outlet. Each Trailer car- 
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FRUEHAUF SERVICE 


£0e0s Thalors Running! 
Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there's a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close. 
Fruehauf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 
service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than fifty strategic- 


ally located cities. 
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ries a 26,000-pound load, pulled 
by an economical $ to 5-ton truck. 
Every day, about 800 tons of il- 
menite and 1,500 tons of iron ore 
start to war. Now our titanium 
from this one source supplies the 
domestic demand . . another vic- 
tory for American enterprise. 


Truck-Trailers, besides han- 
dling this critical job with speed 
and flexibility, also do it eco- 
nomically. Since a truck can pull, 
on a Trailer, a far bigger load than 
it can carry, operators of this fleet 
estimate that they are saving up 
to one-third in manpower, tires, 
gasoline and power units. 


Werld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 
Member Automotive Council for War Production 
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Want to be low bidder on the 
next ‘50,000,000 dam? 
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e A new era is here in bulk transportation « 


a you’re an engineer bid- 
ding on another great reclama- 
tion dam like Boulder, Shasta or 
Grand Coulee — and some are in 
prospect to help America feed the 
world. Suppose the ten to fifteen 
million tons of aggregate you'll 
need for concrete must come over 
the mountains, from a pit 25 or 30 
miles away. How you elect to haul 
this tonnage can make a difference 
of millions of dollars in your bid! 


Any kind of road for wheeled traf- 
fic may cost upwards of a hundred 
thousand dollars per mile, with 


the grading, tunneling and heavy - 


bridges required. Rolling stock, 


with operating personnel, is 
another large expense and haulage 
is always intermittent and often in- 
terrupted in bad weather. 


Against this, Goodyear offers a 
method of transporting huge aggre- 
gate tonnage — at a fraction of these 
installation and operation costs. 
This is by means of the “rubber 
railroad,” or Goodyear overland 
belt conveyor system — a carrier 
whose capacity, efficiency and 
economy have been proved on the 
world’s greatest construction jobs. 


World's lowest-cost haulage 
Here are the reasons why. The 


Goodyear belt line goes “cg 


flight” across country. It easi 
gotiates grades up to 32 per &§ 
Where tunneling is necessary, a 
x 7-foot “rathole” is adequate. Ii 
crosses canyons and rivers on light 
catwalk trestles, yet it can carry uf 
wards of 3,000 tons per hour in 
continuous river-flow—with a three 
or four-man operating crew. 


Beyond this, Goodyear’s new steel- 
cable belt now makes it possible to 
engineer overland systems with 
single belts up to five or six miles 
long on horizontal runs. This mean! 
fewer transfer points, less break 
age of material in transit, less m* 
chinery and supervision. 
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GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT SYSTEM 
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mining, engineering and construc- Goodyear enginee 


tion projects. But engineers plan- 
ning for the future that will: make 
full use of the world’s resources, 
wherever located, will find a 
Goodyear belt line an amazing 


sblution to costly transport GOO 
problems. For complete data, | AR 
Write the G.T.M. — Goodyear ' 


Technical Man — at Goodyear, % THE GREATEST NAME W RUBBER 


ring feature 


Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, 
California. 

















Gfuitaday Sng wes 20 


How different from last year! Then 
the lighted cake that mother made 
said “Happy Birthday”...now, it’s 
“Field Ration C” in a steamy jungle. 
Then, English and History at college 


. «eenow, each day a semester of ex- 


| perience in learning why constant 
_ vigilance is the price of survival! 


puY WAR 


Jimmy represents the hundreds of 
thousands who are sacrificing FOR 
YOU. You can and must Back Them 
Up With Bonds. This is no time to 
talk about what you can “spare.” 
Sacrifice to buy—bring the boys 
home sooner; be able to look them 
in the eye when they return. 





BONDS 


| TO THOSE ENGAGED IN WAR WORK, There are certain 


' models of Monroe machines available for purchase under WPB regulations. 


_ Our countless users did wisely when 
_ they put their figure production on 
| sturdy precision-built Monroe ma- 
| chines. Monroe equipment has al- 
| ways been a priceless asset, now more 
}) so since our plant is on war work. 
" This war assignment calls for a 

|} type of engineering development 
» and production which requires un- 
| usual facilities and skill; the fact 
| that our plant was specially selected 
_ for this work augurs well for con- 
|| tinued Monroe leadership. 





Let a Monroe expert analyze your 
figure work and suggest time-saving 
short cuts; keep your Monroe operat- 
ing efficiently through regular inspec- 
tions by trained specialists under our 


Guaranteed Maintenance service. . 


Call nearby branch or write Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


MONROE 


Machines for Calculating, 
Adding and Accounting 
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ease. He then banked and did a wingover 
on the single motor. Many a pilot owes his 
life to this feature of the Lightning.”* 


Food Czar No. 2 


So suddenly that even Washington know- 
it-alls were taken by surprise, President 
Roosevelt last week took a hand in the 
mounting food crisis. A White House an- 
nouncement installed Chester C. Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
St. Louis, as new food administrator, sup- 
planting Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. 

Later an executive order outlined the 
new czar’s authority. Directly responsible 
to the President, Davis will head a new 
and autonomous Administration of Food 
Production and Distribution in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, consolidating the 
Food Production Administration, the Food 
Distribution Administration, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., and the department’s ex- 
tension service. Also handed the War 
Manpower Commission’s farm-labor re- 





Harris & Ewing 
Davis: How far does his power go? 


cruiting activities, Davis will first tackle 
the job of raising a land army composed 
largely of high-school students, women, 
and part-time workers. 

Secretary Wickard remained a member 
of the War Production Board, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board, and the Com- 
bined Food Board. But of his other powers 
he had practically none left. In fact, the 
Agriculture chief’s new status roughly re- 
sembled that of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, largely shorn of her wartime pow- 
ers by other agencies, Wickard, denying a 
fresh crop of resignation rumors, main- 
tained: “I think it ought to work out all 





*For a battle-front report on the Lightning 
and other Allied fighters, see John Lardner’s 
wirelessed dispatch from North Africa, page 23. 
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HEN Louis Pasteur, the great 

French chemist, found that 
heating milk to 143 degrees for 
thirty minutes destroyed danger- 
ous bacteria without spoiling the 
milk, he won the gratitude of all 
mankind. But, Pasteurization 
would be worthless were it not 
for your milk inspector—the man 
who makes sure the process is 
carried out! 

* * * 


And just as Pasteurization is a 
guardian of the public health, so 
is a simple product—toilet tissue. 
For without toilet tissue, a special 


type of paper which disintegrates 
when in water, the plumbing sys- 
tems of America would cease 
working—with tragic results both 
to national health and the war 
effort. 


For generations Scott Paper 
products have played their part 
in sanitation and, insofar as the 
war effort permits, they will be 
kept available for all American 
homes... the Scott name will 
continue to assure the highest 
standards of quality, comfort and 
cleanliness. Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. 


Toilet Tissue is @ Simple Essential upon which American.Plumbing and Therefore Public Health Depend 














APRIL—PERFECT SHIPPING AND CAREFUL HANDLING MONTH 




















































Taking Bad Pictures 
Is His Business! 


eae wouldn’t think a photographer could keep a job if 
he took bad pictures all the time, but we have a trained 
crew of ace cameramen who do just that. 


They’re on duty night and day checking freight shipments 
for errors and oversights in packing and loading that might 
result in damage or delay. They climb in box cars, peer over 
the sides of gondolas, circle flat cars. They get in anywhere 
and everywhere they think they may find a poor package, a 
split crate, or a broken carton. And when they do find such a 
condition, they photograph it and make suggestions on how 
to eliminate the danger in the future. 





The net result is better shipping, less waste, and lower 
costs in the swift handling of mountains of war materials and 
essential civilian goods. And the services of these trained men, 
together with the advice and assistance of Erie’s loading and 
packing specialists is available to any shipper—not only dur- 
ing April, which has been designated as perfect shipping 
month—but all year round without cost or obligation. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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right. I had a nice wire from Mr. Davis.” 
From St. Louis, Davis, who as head of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
was once Wickard’s superior, also sounded 
a harmony note: “The main thing is team 
work.” 

Davis was born in 1887 on an Iowa farm, 
and he learned farming from the ground 
down. His career has been entirely agricul- 
tural, aside from an interlude at Grinnell 
College where, in addition to earning a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, he worked his way 
through by washing windows, mopping 
floors, cleaning spittoons, waiting on table, 
ringing the chapel bell, carrying papers, 
and running an employment agency and 
laundry route. 

Going west after graduation, Davis 
edited an agricultural magazine, The Mon- 
tana Farmer, and later served four years 
as Montana commissioner of agriculture. 
His system of “fairway farms”—model 
farms, each showing a type of agriculture 
practicable in the state—brought him to 
the attention of Henry C. Wallace, father 
of the present Vice President and then 
Harding’s Secretary of Agriculture. 

Wallace drafted Davis for his first serv- 
ice in Washington—as liaison man between 
Congress and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its fight on behalf of the McNary- 
Haugen farm-relief bill. Later the white- 
haired, quiet-spoken Midwesterner stayed 
on as lobbyist for farm groups. With the 
New Deal, he stepped in as second chief of 
the AAA, succeeding his friend George N. 
Peek. An _ excellent administrator, he 
steered the triple-A through the plow-un- 
der and little-pig-killing era of American 
agriculture. 


Significance 


In defining Davis’s powers over food 
production and distribution, the executive 
order was clear-cut, and as such was unani- 
mously hailed by all segments of farm 
opinion. But much was left unsaid—and 
observers saw in this another example of 
the President’s habit of solving a problem 
by creating a new czar and letting the old 
one remain rather than hurt his feelings. 

Notably unclear was Davis’s power over 
farm prices and farm machinery—two fac- 
tors that have made the food problem as 
serious as it is. At his press conference, the 
President shed some light on them. As to 
farm prices, he said Davis would work “in 
cooperation with” OPA. As to farm ma- 
chinery, he said that WPB had erred in its 
original scheme of converting large manu- 
facturers to other lines and turning the 
farm-machinery job over to small firms: 
the latter had no sales organizations big 
enough to market their output. Mr. Roose- 
velt promised WPB would now reconvert 
some big companies and allot more steel to 
them. But Economic Stabilization Chief 
James F. Byrnes and WPB Chief Donald 
Nelson will still have the right to thwart 
any of Davis’s plans in the two fields. 

The most hopeful sign was Davis’s own 
record as a realistic veteran of Washington 
power politics. He had already turned 
down the President’s bid to become di- 





























“Buy 
Victory 
with War Bonds’”’ 


I’m one of America’s women war 
workers... Millions of other 
American women like me have 
taken their places at machines — 
on assembly and testing lines — 
voluntarily — to release “Bill” 
and men like him for work only 
men can do. 


“Bill” is fighting somewhere 
overseas — fighting to meet the 
challenge to our country’s free- 
dom as well as to keep this the 
kind of a world we want for our 
home — our children — our 
future together. 


I believe every woman working 
with me realizes that the ma- 
chines and tools we operate help 
to hasten the day of Victory — 
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help “Bill” and his kind to finish 
the job “they” set out to do. 


We at Kearney & Trecker look 
forward to the day when “Bill” 
returns — when the machine 
tools we build will again be used 
to make more and finer things 
for people to use and enjoy — 
the things that have always made 
America the finest 
country in which to 
live. 





KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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{ 2 ways to prevent 
“Checkroom Hat-Dent” 
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Keep your hat in a “gilded cage,” 
or wear a MALLORY 
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And although Pliafelt is as - = 
suede, this resilience makes it = 
its shape—and hold all the indi 
vidual styling you give 1¢ by your 
own hand. THE ZEPHYR, shown 
is famous throughout Amer- 
ica because of its stamina and te- 
cause it ““becomes personal” in 
such an attractive way! 
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rector of civilian supply. In agreeing to 
take on the food assignment, he accepted 
apparently only on clear assurances from 
the White House that he would be left free 
of the worst pitfall faced by previous 
czars: divided authority. 


Meat? What’s That ? 


From a former butcher boy of Chilli- 


_ cothe, Ohio, came the news that struck 


closest to home for American citizens last 
week. His name: Arthur T. Edinger. His 
job: fixing the point values under meat 
rationing for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

As of Monday, when meat, butter, 
cheese, and cooking fats went under ra- 
tioning coincidentally with the OPA’s 
revision of its point values on canned and 
processed fruits and vegetables, Edinger 
was able once more to enjoy his favorite 
pastime -of contract bridge without con- 
fusing trick values with point values. He 
explained how he worked out the points: 

“We spent six long months on research 
of prices, yield, and movement [of meat], 
but we got some of our best information 
from women who sat across from us at 
bridge games. Information was solicited 
from our card partners and our wives, and 
often as not we got advice on what to 
do whether we asked for it or not. Most 
of us have done selling. They’re the ones 
who do the buying.” 

But “doing the buying” over the. week 
end and early this week wasn’t - easy. 
While point values of all canned fruit and 
vegetable juices in most sizes were slashed 
because housewives had shown reluctance 
to buy them at high values, and were 
removed altogether for prunes, raisins, 
and other dried fruits, such items as 
canned peaches, canned fresh lima beans, 
and catsup went up. And as the ration 
system was clamped down on meat, house- 
wives and butchers alike complained that, 





Then (1916) in a Seattle meat market ... And now, same place 
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points or no points, there was scarcely a 
hamburger to be bought. Everywhere the 
shortage was acute—in New York and 
Los Angeles, Boston and New Orleans. 

In New York, for example, some 2,000 
irate butchers staged a near-riot at a 
wholesale meat market. Housewives, un- 
able to get meat in nine out of ten retail 
shops, trailed wholesalers’ trucks through 
the streets. As a truck delivered 1770 
pounds of meat to the Hotel Lexington, 
a crowd of 100 gathered round—just to 
watch longingly. 

But hope that citizens might once more 
find meat on the table appeared Monday 
in a joint announcement by the OPA and 
the Department of Agriculture: To ease 
the civilian shortage, they suspended for 
the March 29-April 10 period the recent 
order that slaughterers set aside substan- 
tial percentages of their supplies for the 
government. 

Meanwhile, others than housewives 
were hit. Hotels and restaurants found 
that they would suffer an approxi- 
mate 45 per cent over-all cut in their food 
supplies—about the same as for house- 
holds. Hospital officials awaited some 
word from the OPA on how they could 


keep up their patients’ diets under ra- 


tioning. Of all institutions, perhaps the 
least perturbed were the zoos: They re- 
ported little trouble. Most animals now 
eat horsemeat anyway. 


Factory Commandos 


Some of the men behind the men behind 
the guns got behind the guns themselves 
last week. Shells roared; planes dived 
through Indiana skies, and 250 sets of 
muscles ached as that many war-plant 
workers tried a taste of Army life at Camp 
Atterbury. It was with blistered feet and 
creaking joints that the overalled workers 
returned to their factories—but also with 
a profound respect for their brothers in 
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FOUND: 


THOUSANDS OF TONS OF BRASS ! 


N one of Buick’s busy 
plants, large calibre shell 
cases are now being built of 
steel instead of hard-to-get 
brass. 


Coming from the line by the 
thousands, these cases mean 
an important saving in a 
highly critical material. 


But, you may ask, doesn’t 
this simply mean that our 
already-burdened steel-pro- 
ducing facilities have to turn 
out just that much more 
steel? 


The answer is—not at all! 


, Through careful redesign and 


development of new methods 
on other of our war jobs, 
Buick has effected important 
savings in steel too. 


These are more than enough 
to offset a load on the steel 


mills that might have been 
involved in this switch from 
one material to another. 


It is very much like finding 
several million pounds of 
brass every year—not by 
accident, but in reward for 
a patient, careful process 
that goes on constantly in 
Buick plants. 


We're always looking for 
ways to save materials of any 
kind. Even a fraction of a 
pound per piece produced is 
not too little to get our 
prompt attention. 


Such care pays, as this in- 
stance proves. It makes all 
materials stretch—and there 
is no better way of making 
sure our fighting men get 
plenty of what they need to 
win. 
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. . - @ hand-over-hand bridge and an 


khaki and a new incentive to give them all 
they need in tools of war. 

“A fellow doesn’t realize what a so'dier 
goes through unless he does it himself.” 
So spoke Walter P. Reuther, vice president 
of the CIO United Automobile Workers, 
who conceived the idea of having war 
workers do a turn as soldiers. He himself 
was among the union leaders and shop 
stewards taking the toughest training, with 
War Department approval granted, co- 
incidentally, soon after Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker had proposed the same idea. 

The welcome accorded the visitors, who 
represented 60,000 workers (at Chrysler, 
Packard, Chevrolet, Fruehauf Trailer, Fish- 
er Body, Ford River Rouge, A.C. Spark 
Plug, Oldsmobile, Bendix, and Buick fac- 
tories) in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana, was typical of the blunt Maj. 
Gen. Frank W. Milburn, commandant 
of the 83rd Combat Division, who has 
seen some of the toughest fighting of the 
war while attached to the British Eighth 
Army. “We’re going to give you the works,” 
he told them. And he wasn’t kidding. 
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Acme photos 


obstacle course bring grief, with one man in the brook and another falling 


For three days the men ate, slept, and 
trained with the regular troops. They rolled 
out at reveille (5:45 a.m.) and lined up 
like rookies for fatigue uniforms. They 
drilled, scouted, and crawled under fire. 
Fifty of the more daring went through the 
blitz course—a 1,000-yard succession of 
jumps over trenches full of barbed wire, 
climbs over 8-foot walls, and crossings of 
wire bridges over streams. The workers 
fired the guns and drove the trucks, tanks, 
and jeeps they had been making. Nobody 
mentioned the 40-hour week or time-and- 
a-half. When the next reveille rolled 
around, swing shifters moaned that that 
was their usual bedtime. 

“When we got through,” said the 36- 
year-old Reuther, rubbing legs he admitted 
were numb, “some of the older men who 
had served with the toughest Marine out- 
fits in the last war said that was like a 
Boy Scout outing, compared to what these 
boys are going through just training for 
the real thing.” 

Reuther went farther: He proposed that 
groups of management and labor repre- 


sentatives alike should next be sent to 
actual battlefronts for experience as com- 
bat soldiers. 


Corpus Delicti 


On Nov. 1, 1941, in the Allegheny Valley 
Hospital of Western Pennsylvania, the 
unmarried sister of Wilma Lettrich of 
Tarentum, Pa., gave birth to a child. Eight 
days later Wilma came to take mother and 
child home. That was the last ever seen of 
the infant. Accused of murder, Wilma 
confessed that she had sent her sister home 
on a bus, and, to shield her family from 
disgrace, had suffocated the child by stuff- 
ing cleansing tissues in its mouth and later 
burned the body in the family furnace. 
Afterward, the 26-year-old girl recanted. 
pleaded not guilty, and claimed that 
actually she had given the child—alive—to 
its “putative” father. 

But a jury found her guilty and she 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. She 
appealed, and a three-judge tribunal up- 
held the lower court. She then carried the 





The war invention 
900 years old 


Have you heard about our tanks firing 
‘tin cans” at the enemy? 

It’s an old trick, invented long be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 
The can, filled with deadly steel balls, 
is fired from a standard 37-mm. 
tank gun. 

And here’s what happens: The can 
(called ‘‘Canister’’) bursts in mid air 
after traveling maybe 30 yards. It 
scatters steel slugs in all directions. 
Masses of enemy ground troops are 
put out of action by a single shot! 

How many millions of metal con- 
tainers are going to war like this? 


The number is secret. But you know 
it must be huge, because you can’t 
get beer cans, coffee cans and certain 
others for civilian use. 

The can, America’s favorite con- 
tainer, is racing off production lines 
to be filled with food, oil and other 
essential supplies. 

It will be knocked around. Dropped 
from planes to beleaguered forces. 
Exposed to heat, light, dirt . . . and 
who knows what else? But no matter. 
It will get there—safe. 

And when the can comes marching 
home, it will be better for the experi- 


/t gets there-safe-incans _ 


ence our laboratories and factories 
have gained as wartime “Packaging 
Headquarters for America.” 


ARE YOU MAKING WAR PRODUCTS? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is sti!l avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


TO HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 








The Goblin that 


works for America 


THE INQUISITIVE alchemists of the Middle Ages 
were looking for silver. Repeatedly, they smelted 
certain ores and got a silvery-looking metal. But it 
was only silvery-looking. It never turned out to be 
silver. So the alchemists thought that a ‘malicious 
spirit was thwarting them, and they called the 
strange metal Kobold, meaning goblin. 

Today that same goblin, known in America as 
cobalt, has become one of this country’s great fight- 
ing elements. Cobalt is alloyed with chromium and 
tungsten to make “Haynes Stellite” alloys which have 
the property of “red hardness.” Metal-cutting tools 
made of these alloys keep on cutting even when red 
hot! Cobalt improves red hardness and toughness 
in other kinds of metal-cutting tools. Thus, cobalt 
has contributed greatly te the tremendous output 
of planes, tanks, guns, and other war materials. 

Cobalt is also used to produce improved magnet 
steels. Permanent magnets of cobalt-tungsten steel 
are more powerful, and last longer. Permanent mag- 
nets are necessary in much electrical equipment. 

This country’s cobalt formerly came from Bel- 
gium, where it was refined from African ores found 
in the Belgian Congo. 

As war clouds loomed, and as accelerated Ameri- 
can industry made rapid inroads on the stockpiles 
shipped out of Belgium during 1938 and 1939, ELEc- 
TRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, 
designed and built facilities in this country for the 
Belgians. ELECTROMET now operates these facilities 
_ so that HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, another Unit 
of UCC, and other American companies can have 
the cobalt they need for essential war work. Opera- 
tions began in 1941. Today, these facilities annually 
produce more cobalt than was ever imported in any 
year previously. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








RED HOT...STILL CUTTING! 
Faster production of metal 
equipment of all kinds is 
made possible by high- 


speed metal-cutting tools . 


containing cobalt. 


CALLING HEADQUARTERS! 
Telephones and other elec- 
trical equipment require 
permanent magnets. The 
better magnet alloys con- 
tain cobalt. 


SIGHTED SUB! Better radio 
transmitting tubes and im- 
proved electrical equip- 
ment are assured by cobalt. 


WEAR-FIGHTER! Planes fly 
farther with fewer repairs, 
thanks to exhaust valves 
protected with “Haynes 
Stellite” cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloys. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 83 New York, N.Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 
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ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Divigion of Carbide and Carbon 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Chemicals Corporation 
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case to the State Supreme Court, and last 
week the verdict was again upheld. 

At this point, legal interest centered 
more on Justice William B. Linn’s opinion 
than on-the girl herself. He discussed cor- 
pus delicti—which many laymen mistrans- 
late as the body of the victim but which 
actually means the body of the crime—the 
fact, in murder cases, that there has been 
a death and that it has been caused by 
criminal means. ‘ 

Dwelling on the need to prove deat 
of the victim, Justice Linn ran counter to 
the general run of previous American 
court decisions to the effect that—except 
in cases of murder on the high seas—the 
body must be produced. He ruled that in 
proving corpus delicti the state could rely 
on the confession of the accused backed 
up by the testimony of several of the 
other witnesses and by the circumstantial 
evidence—in the Lettrich case this evi- 
dence consisted of the defendant’s con- 
flicting versions of what she had actually 
done with the child. 

The defendant’s lawyer planned an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the ground that this unique inter- 
pretation of the rules relating to corpus 
delicti deprived his client of her liberty 
without “due process of law.” One of the 
witnesses, for example, testified that 
Miss Lettrich had come out of the hospital 
alone, carrying a bundle about 24 inches 
long, and that she had told him her sister 
was taking the child to a doctor in order 
to arrange for its adoption. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Ambassadors Aplenty 


Only the big world powers used to rate 
ambassadors, and, in capitals the world 
over, the title was enough to send social- 
climbing hostesses into a dither. But in the 
past few years embassies have been spread- 
ing over the globe like crab grass. America 
and Britain particularly have exchanged 
ambassadors with their lesser Allies as a 
wartime courtesy. For its part, the United 
States State Department has also made 
ambassadoring part of its good-neighbor 
policy. 

The announcement this week that five 
Central American countries, along with 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, would 
be hoisted to ambassadorial status elimi- 
nated the last Latin American legations 
left in Washington. 

In fact, with this new move only eight- 
een legations will remain in town. At the 
moment there is no prospect that any of 
these will be elevated. For example Iceland 
and Luxembourg have no special reason for 
changing; Ireland, Sweden, and Portugal 
are neutrals; and we're not on speaking 
terms with the Danish Minister’s home of- 
fice. It’s going to be rather odd to have the 
ambassador of a tiny nation outranking 
the Ministers from the big dominions of 














ee Associated Press 
F inishing Touch: 4 trip through this tunnel of 1,900 infra-red lights 
at the Army’s Chester, Pa., Tank Depot completely dries a tank’s paint in 
seven minutes instead of 24 hours. The Army last week showed the press how 
the depot thus processes .200 tanks a day. It also revealed the new 155-milli- 
meter self-propelled gun, biggest such weapon in any army (see page 17). 


Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand, but nothing can be done about it. 
An ambassador is the alter ego of the head 
of his state, and all four dominions have 
the same one—the King of England. His 
ambassador, of course, is Lord Halifax. 
And no one yet has dreamed of the King’s 
having more than one ambassador here at 
a time. ~ 


Whose Cherries ? 


In an inconspicuous release last week, 
the Department of the Interior announced 
that the “Oriental Flowering Cherry Trees” 
would be in bloom on April 4. These, of 
course, were none other than the Japanese 
cherry trees of happier years, but if any- 
one wanted to challenge Interior, the de- 
partment had an answer. 

The trouble all started after last year’s 
blooming period (despite the war they 
were still called Japanese then). The 
Korean-American Council wrote in that 
the trees were really Korean. Interior 
quickly referred the controversial matter 
to the recognized private authority, the 
American Joint Committee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature, which gets out a 
definitive encyclopedia. The committee re- 
plied that the trees were of wild stock 
indigenous to Japan, Korea, and China as 
well. So, despite their early childhood in 
a Japanese nursery, they should be called 
“Oriental.” 


Deflation 


The inflation spiral went into a tail spin 
in the Senate Office Building barbershop. 
Haircuts were clipped from 50 cents to 40; 
shaves from 25 cents to 20. 

The manpower shortage did it. Having 
sent most of its male clerks to war, and 
a lot of barber trade with them, the 
Senate felt it was only fair to lower the 
rent, and the shop passed along the saving. 

Don’t confuse this public barbershop 
with the one For Senators Only. The latter 
could scarcely reduce prices, since it’s free. 
The government pays the barbers and lets 
them keep their tips. This, incidentally, is 
one place where the senators really take 
down their hair and talk freely, as out- 
siders are strictly barred. 

NEWSWEEK'S investigator also turned up 
some data on the House barbershops 
across the way. There are four. The 
government-paid barbers are supposed to 
clean committee rooms too, but for this 
chore they hire other janitors with funds 
from their pooled salaries, and still manage 
to live on their fees and tips. Haircuts cost 
$5 cents; shaves, 25—and even repre- 
sentatives have to pay. Years ago a House 
member was photographed getting his hair 
cut with his hat on—just to prove it could 
be done. (He was practically bald.) 
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Biggest Firm in the World— 
It’s the Defense Plant Corp. 


RFC’s War-Born Subsidiary 
Has Nine Billions in Industry, 
Posing Postwar Problem 


’ 


It was not big, as corporations go these 
days—it had only $5,000,000 of govern- 
ment capital and the job of speeding the 
construction of arms plants before the 
United States got into a shooting war. 
That was on Aug. 22, 1940. But just 31 
months later the situation was vastly dif- 
ferent. The corporation owned $9,175,190,- 
258.10 worth of plant and equipment, all 
dedicated to smashing the Axis. These had 
been built or committed for by this newly 
grown financial giant. 

This was the extraordinary story back 
of a routine report last week by the De- 
fense Plant Corp., fabulous subsidiary 
shepherded by Jesse Jones’s Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. It is this subsidiary 
which lays out the cash for synthetic rub- 
ber, magnesium, aluminum, and arms- 
making plants; it pays for the building of 
additions to privately owned plants and 
equips them. Most of these plants it owns 
are leased to private operators. 

The DPC’s investments present a stag- 
gering picture of the American war effort 
when broken down into things like facto- 
ries and equipment. For instance: The 
$2,657,112,000 it soon will have invested in 
aircraft and aircraft accessory plants alone, 
in terms of square feet of plant space, 
translates into stunt statistics such as a 
factory 200 feet wide and 33 miles long. 

On its investments, the corporation has 
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Big three of DPC: Jesse H. Jones... 


received a return of $100,000,000 in rents 
so far, and this income has only just started 
now that the period of getting produc- 
tion facilities expanded is about over and 
production itself is reaching full swing. 

Altogether, the DPC owns 1,022 plant 
projects of all kinds and 457 are still 
abuilding. There is no corporation in the 
world to compare with its size. 

How it got that way is, of course, the 
story of this country’s unprecedented con- 
version to war. But behind that is the 
quiet, sometimes almost anonymous work 
of the men who make up the personnel 
of this financial Gargantua. First off, there 
is one man who is well known. This is the 
omniscient Jones, the big snow-white- 
haired Texan who, among a multitude of 
other activities, heads up the RFC sub- 
sidiary as chairman. Ordinarily Jones at- 
tends none of the board meetings. But his 


personality pervades the entire show. - 


There is no doubt but that he could make 

or break almost any deal that the DPC 

takes under consideration. 
But virtually unknown to millions of 
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... Sam H. Husbands ... 


Americans is Sam Husbands, the president 
of the DPC. Husbands holds forth one 
floor lower and in an office much less ele- 
gant than the spacious, pine-paneled Jones 
suite in the Lafayette Building cater-cor- 
ner across the street from the .White 
House. The South Carolinian, like his boss, 
always has a ready story, a hearty laugh, 
and a lot of native wit. He came to Wash- 
ington from a bank in Florence, S.C., in 
the early RFC days and worked his way 
up in governmental finance. 


Another anonymous boss is John W. 
Snyder who, as executive vice president, is 
the DPC’s real working manager. His fore- 
head, which goes back to a receding and 
grayish hairline, is unwrinkled, and behind 
his silver-rimmed glasses lurks a constant 
twinkle. This official of the $9,000,000,000 
outfit doesn’t like to take anything too 
seriously and, like so many RFC or sub- 
sidiary executives, he also reflects some of 
the attributes of Big Boss Jones. He is de- 
voted, for instance, to the Jones technique 
of not getting tense over big affairs. 

These and more than a score of other 
officials and executives are the Burke’s 
Peerage of the world’s bluest of blue-chip 
corporations. Their importance, despite the 
fact that the DPC essentially is a paper 
corporation, is evident if for no other rea- 
son in the sheer bulk of their operations. 

That $2,657,112,000 investment, for in- 
stance, which the DPC has in the aviation 
manufacturing business represents ten 
times all the prewar assets of all the 
United States aircraft manufacturers be- 
fore the war. Another example: The DPC’s 
$9,175,190,258.10 worth of commitments 
of all kinds equal one-seventh of the com- 
bined total assets of all the 90,000-odd 
manufacturing and mining companies in 
the United States in 1939. 


Significance 


The DPC is the nerve center for more 
than half of this government’s huge com- 
mitments in the realm of war plants, utili- 
ties, and other fields, traditionally domi- 
nated by private capital. Though almost all 
its leases or operating agreements—with 
the striking exceptions of those in the rub- 
ber and light-metals basic industries— 
carry 90-day postwar purchase clause op- 
tions, industry sources feel that in most 
instances the terms of these options are 
not particularly favorable to private enter- 
prise, even if industry in only 90 days 
could raise the necessary billions to buy 
the government out of business. 

This leads to the question of what will 
be done with the plants and industries 
after the war. As Jones told NEwswEEK, 
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Group Action in the 
Service of All 


The early New England town meeting is a good example 
of how a group of Americans pooled their talents for the 
common benefit. Such group action was one of the earliest 
expressions of our democracy. 


The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 








Member Companies— Providing similarly pools varied talents and wide experience to 
practically every form of insurance except life provide a comprehensive service to thousands of policy- 
o holders. Today, war scarcity and difficulty of replacement 
reat American have tremendously increased exposure to loss. As one 
Great American Indemnity example, the cost of home construction and furnishings 

American Alliance have risen as much as 24% above the 1935-39 average. 
American National The Great American Group, through its representa- 
County Fire tives, urges all policyholders to re-examine their insurance 
D ‘t Fire & Mari in the light of these radically changed conditions. There 
etroit Fire : arine - are 16,000 such representatives—one or more of them 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine conveniently near you—through whom you may benefit 
North Carolina Home by Great American’s broad experience and service. Or, if 
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Rochester-American _ you prefer, this service is available through your broker. 


COMPLETE YOUR COVERAGE WITH WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 
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7 AIRC! RAFT 
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This shadow is hheconates a familiar one over Nazi-held 
Kurope. and will become increasingly familiar, 

The devastating accuracy that accompanies this 
shadow was born and developed on) Amertean Prain- 
ing Fields. where the Army Air Forces Praining Com. 

x mand taught the pilots and crews to concentrate on the 
accomplishment of their mission with precistorn, 

Complete reliability of Praintne Plane eneines ts 
essential for such concentration. 

The majority of the twin-engined Praining Planes. 
in which the Bomber Pilots are schooled. are powered 
by Jacobs. Phis reliable power enables them to con- 
centrate completely on the precise bombing technique, 
without a thought to their engines. Phis same reliable 
power will also allow thousands of Americans to carry 
their families and friends through the aire with com, 
plete security after Vietors is won, 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN -: PENNSYLVANIA + U-S:-A: 
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his people are mindful of the variety of 
productive capacity which will be amassed 
by the war’s end, “but it is strictly up to 
Congress to decide what to do with it.” 
Jones agreed, however, that the Adminis- 
tration in power when the unwinding comes 
will have something to do with it. 

In this connection, the Committee for 
Economic Development is working closely 
with Jones, who was instrumental in get- 
ting it organized. About once a week, he 
talks with its members, a group of leading 
industrialists, businessmen, economists, 
and others, headed by Studebaker’s presi- 
dent, Paul G. Hoffman. 

Among the active personnel of the DPC 
board also, this postwar angle is currently 
getting more and more attention. Snyder 
is the DPC’s liaison man with the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, although 
he says he only listens in on their meet- 
ings and tells them what the DPC is doing 
—without being active in policy or reports. 

But it was the NRPB, headed by Fred- 
eric A. Delano, that earlier this month re- 
leased the 500,000-word social security 
and postwar report which Delano’s neph- 
ew, President Roosevelt, passed on to 
Congress with the request for early con- 
sideration (Newsweek, March 22). And 
because one of the outstanding features 
of this Administration-sponsored report 
was the proposal for postwar governmental 
partnerships with industry, through mixed 
incorporations (based on present large 
government investments in plants and 
facilities) , it is apparent that the DPC is 
a kingpin in the Administration’s whole 
scheme of postwar planning. 

Opposed to the government’s retention 
of its strong position in private enterprise _ 
in the postwar era, there is another school 
of thought. Its members would have a sin- 
gle government agency liquidate the DPC 
after the war. To do this job, it is pointed 
out, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
would not even have to change its name. 


Lewis and Labor 


Not many years ago, John L. Lewis sat 
in the office of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and, waggling his over- 
sized eyebrows, he asked congressmen their 
voting plans. Last week the Senate was of 
a mind to cross-examine Lewis. Invited to 
testify before the Senate Truman commit- 
tee, he said he would if he could get away 
from the coal negotiations in New York. 
The committee in a tough mood promptly 
subpoenaed the mine leader. 

Lewis showed up and made noise 
aplenty. Asked if he would carry out his 
threat of ordering a coal strike when the 
union agreement expires, he snapped that 
labor’s pledge of no strikes for the dura- 
tion was “not necessarily binding.” His 
reason: The War Labor Board’s Little 
Steel policy, just reaffirmed, broke the 
government’s side of the agreement be- 
cause it did not permit wages to catch 
up with prices. 

As the new week opened, the April 1 
deadline for the threatened soft-coal strike 
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Against the Avaricious Enemy... 


a”, 
Theft life of a gun in battle is sai The useful span of a bucking 
jeep is measured in hours. No more is expected... it’s the fortunes 
of war. In another battle, here at home, we’re fighting with 
machines that CAN’T be readily replaced...their working life 
must run into untold hours to keep up the steady flow of armament 
our fighting men need. So, their engmy is TIME. TIME, that BALL BEARINGS 
bombards them with tortuous hours of wear. Here, as on the bat- 

- . ° F THE BALANCED LINE = FOR ORDNANCE, 
tlefronts, Ball-Bearings play a mighty part in keeping the “wheels” AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
turning. Without Ball Bearings, TIME would bring our vast war , 
industry to its knees. The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
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SOLAR 


Today, American industry is fabricat- 
ing lasting peace insurance... guns, 
tanks, airplanes to insure a termina- 
tion of this war in our kind of peace. 


At Solar, it takes form in stainless 


steel exhaust systems for airplanes - 


of the United Nations. Here, 13 years 
of research and experience combine 
in making “anti-monoxide” manifolds 
which contribute to the performance 
and durability of our air fleet. 
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Above illustration: small 
parts welding at Solar. 
Where skill, dexterity 
and patience are im- 
portant, women workers 
have ably filled the ranks 
on the production front. 
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was pushed back to May 1 as operators 
and mine union officials agreed to con- 
tinue negotiations for 30 days beyond the 
expiration of present contracts. 


q Also before the Truman committee, 
Philip Murray, head of the CIO, and AFL 
President William Green staged another 
little scene in labor’s reconciliation farce. 
They attacked the Little Steel formula, 
saying wages have not kept pace with ad- 
vancing living costs. Then Green accused 
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His Walking Delegate 


the CIO of making union raids on AFL 
plants. He offered to sit down then and 
there “with my old friend Phil” and sign 
@ pact outlawing such raids. “You don’t 
have the authority to do it, Bill, and you 
know it,” snapped Murray. “Your execu- 


tive committee wouldn’t let you.” The 


pair then agreed to get together on such 
a pact sometime later—but they set na 
definite date. 


{ Union squabbling had a curious echo in 
a San Francisco Federal courtroom as 105 
new citizens took the oath. Of the group, 
25 union members were asked individu- 
ally whether they would obey the Presi- 
dent or a union in a dispute. “The Presi- 
dent,” each replied. 


_ The Informer 


A little more than two months ago the 
United States Supreme Court upheld legali- 
ty of a Civil War law and gave a plaintiff 


$150,000. The decision spotlighted a poten- 


tial gold mine which could be worked by 
disgruntled employes of war contracting 
firms or anybody else who took the trouble 


“to read criminal indictments or reports 


from Congressional committees investigat- 
ing frauds. 

Written into the statute books by Con- 
gress and President Lincoln in 1863—long 
before there was an FBI or any other 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Film for Expert War Workers 
















Part II of our film “Steel for the Armed Forces" entitled . 


“Steel Treating and Testing’ 


is now available for showing to war production plants, and to 


advanced classes in war training subjects. 

















Part I, “How Steel Is Made", is an introductory picture giving basic 


L 

. instruction in iron and steel making. Part II is somewhat more tech- 
- nical and detailed, and deals with the processing and treatment of 
a steel after initial rolling. 

ch 

na . 

Thirty-five prints of Part I are now being scheduled for showings. 
in 

05 





Part II prints are being booked for prompt showings in order of 
receipt of application. Those directly engaged in war training or war 
material production are invited to apply for Part II film to Motion 


Picture Bureau, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Federal agency to investigate frauds—the 
law permits anyone to file suit to recover 
damages if he believes the government has 
been cheated. Suit may be brought for 
twice the amount of the alleged fraud. Half 
the money recovered goes to the govern- 
ment; the other half goes to the informer 
who brings the suit. 

During the 80 years of the law’s life 
span, few of these suits were filed. But after 
the Supreme Court’s January decision, 
lawyers really got busy. Last week alone 
three big suits were docketed: 


{ One for nearly $20,000,000 against four- 
teen contractors who built the Sunflower 
ordnance plant near De Soto, Kan. The 
plaintiff, William V. Ryan, former chief 
engineer at the plant, charged the con- 
tractors with destroying materials to boost 
their costs, since they were working on 
cost-plus contracts. 


{ One for $4,000,000 was filed by Mrs. 
Helen M. Reichmann of Philadelphia 
against the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
based on a recent Federal indictment of 
the company for alleged fake tests of its 
product furnished the government. 


{ One for $2,000,000 filed by Herman M. 
Cogan, Chicago attorney, in behalf of him- 
self and the government against the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., which admitted 
delivery of substandard steel (see page 67) . 
Cogan’s complaint used a lot of the same 
words that the Truman committee had 
used in reporting that tests of the steel 
had been faked. 

At least nine similar suits were on file in 
New York Federal courts against aviation, 
rubber, optical goods, and other companies. 

But the gravy train was nearing the end 
of its run. The unpublicized Summers Bill 
repealing the Civil War statute was sched- 
uled to be called up for passage April 5 
and no opposition was apparent. Senate 
sentiment also is against the hoary in- 
former law. 


Wild Rubber 


Even after Pearl Harbor, there were 
British assurances that cultivated-rubber 
plantations in the Far East could be held, 
so Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones 
and his Reconstruction Finance Corp. did 
little about opening up new sources of the 
stuff that keeps the nation on wheels. Not 
until after Singapore fell and the Japs 
held nine-tenths of the world’s plantation 
rubber did the white-haired Commerce Sec- 
retary get moving. Developments through 
last week indicated he was getting some- 
where, and in a spectacular fashion. 

The chief sources from which Jones’s 
agencies are getting or will get natural rub- 
ber are the jungles of South and Central 
America. With fourteen republics in this 
area, our State Department last year nego- 
tiated agreements under which they will 
sell us their surplus. As one result of this, 
the vanguard of 50,000 Brazilian rubber 
tappers have already started moving out of 
Belem at the Amazon’s mouth to the rub- 





Latin American rubber flies to the United States 


ber country 1,500 miles upstream—the 
beginning of what may become history’s 
greatest migration to the jungle. ; 

Hiring such workers, providing for their 
housing and their health were difficult 
problems. Planning to get the rubber’ out 
of the jungle was still more difficult—and 
here Jones’s plans became especially sensa- 
tional. For they centered around the use of 
a new air cargo system to short-circuit 
tortuous trails and dangerous sea routes by 
flying the wild rubber out of the jungle. 

Already under way, the service sends a 
fleet of converted Sikorsky sky freighters, 
chartered by the RFC and operated under 
contract by Pan American Airways, on ten 
trips a month each way between Miami 
and Manaos, hub of the South American 
rubber country 1,000 miles up the Amazon 
in Brazil. Southbound, the planes carry 
technicians, medical and other supplies; 
northbound, they bring out rubber. A sec- 
ond fleet of Sikorskys makes two east-west 
flights weekly each way between Manaos 
and Belem, Brazil. Similar flights will go 
to other South American ports on the At- 
lantic and Pacific, where the rubber will 
be loaded on ships. A fleet of 25 new stain- 
less-steel “flying boxcars,” capable of lift- 
ing 7 tons from a short runway, will be 
added to the service starting sometime in 
June to increase the percentage moving 
all the way by air. 


Significance 


In quality, Latin American jungle rub- 
ber compares favorably with the culti- 





vated product. Because many uses of 


synthetic rubber call for its mixture with 
the natural product, the importance of the 
South American air shipments becomes 
greater than a mere comparison of its 
volume—an expected 35,000 tons this year 








and 125,000 next—with our total rubber 
needs of 577,000 tons for 1943. And that 
importance rises in view of Rubber Di- 
rector William Jeffers’s prediction that our 
national stockpile of rubber, including syn- 
thetic, will drop to about 104,000 tons by 
the end of the year. 

Politically, the new South American rub- 
ber service apparently ended a war-long 
wrangle between the cautious RFC and the 
bold, energetic, sometimes impetuous Board 
of Economic Warfare for control of rubber 
imports. Jeffers, one of Jones’s long-time 
friends, threw his weight to the RFC short- 
ly after his appointment last fall. Despite 
opposition that went as high as Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace, the BEW chairman, 
Jones succeeded in keeping the reins in the 
hands of his RFC Rubber Reserve Co. In 
the final chapter, there was organized the 
Rubber Development Corp. (headed by 
Douglas H. Allen, board chairman of Otis 
Astoria Corp., New York and Brazilian 
mahogany producers) which was set up 
Feb. 21 with a $35,000,000 nest egg to 
take natural rubber over from RRC, leav- 
ing synthetic products within the sphere 
of the older organization. 

Economically, in war, of course, any- 
thing necessary for its prosecution is price- 
less. That is why it is feasible to fly the 
rubber in and to pay other high costs to 
obtain it. 

After the war, Vice President Wallace 
would like to see Latin America and the 
Far East supplying most of this nation’s 
rubber needs—preferably duty-free—and if 
he has his way most of the synthetic rub- 
ber plants now being built would be closed 
down. Wallace, who last week was tour- 
ing seven Latin American republics, said 
just before his departure that synthetic 
cannot be produced as cheaply as natural 





Bruiser 


This is the Vega Ventura, a tough 
looking, tough acting new bomber 
with some definite family charac- 
teristics. It Jooks like the Hudson 
only bigger. It’s sleek and power- 
ful, with stamina in every spar. It 
acts like the speedy, record-breaking 
airline Lodestar only faster and 
more maneuverable. In action it’s 
a bruiser, the biggest, hardest-hit- 
ting bomber yet designed and pro- 


Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. Members Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


duced by Vega. It carries a bellyful 
of destruction in its whopping 
bomb bay and throws 50 caliber 
death from five gun positions. 
United States and Royal Air Force 
pilots can tell much more about 
this deadly bomber in the days to 
come, and they will in stories of 
blasted Axis supply lines, smashed 
Axis tanks and silenced Axis guns. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 
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Air Transport Changes “SOS” to SUB ON SCHEDULE 


HE U.S.S. Perca is pulling at her 

leash. Day after tomorrow she will 
slide down the ways . . . eager to nose 
out into the Pacific on her first Jap 
hunt. 


Just a few finishing touches. . . 
when suddenly a cable slips, a guy- 
rope snaps, and the custom-built 
housing for a new-type listening 
device is smashed! 


An “SOS” flashes 2500 miles 
over long distance wires to a mill in 


Pittsburgh. Foundrymen, machinists 
and engineers roll up their sleeves 
and go into action .. . work all day, 
all night, all the next day. 


On the evening before the launch- 
ing, two master mechanics from the 
Pittsburgh plant board a west-bound 
Airliner . . . with the finished hous- 
ing, marked “Rush by Air Express,” in 
the cargo compartment up ahead. 
And the Perca takes her maiden dive 
on schedule. 


This kind of bottleneck-breaking is 
all in a day’s work for the nation’s Air- 
lines. Maintaining regular schedules 
between all important production 


centers, they speed key men and vital 
materials to save priceless hours for 
war industry. 


And in addition . . . by working 
hand in hand with the Army and 
Navy Air Transport services in the 
giobe-girdling job of flying supplies 
to our fighting men on every front 
... the Airlines are blazing the trails 
for a peacetime world in which dis- 
tance will be measured in hours! 

e e 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching ship- 
ments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 


Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


BET YOUR MONEY ON UNCLESAM. BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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Aurora Aeroplanes: A final assembly line with 20 
miles of fluorescent lighting fixtures at the nation’s latest 
blackout plant—the huge transport-plane factory at Okla- 
homa City which the Army formally accepted from the 
builders, the Austin Co., at ceremonies last week. Operated 


Coors 


rubber, and that this country should have 
more than one source of crude. Extensive 
development of the industry in Latin 
America would go a long way toward car- 
trying out the Vice President’s aims. 

Taking the long-range view, develop- 
ment of Latin American rubber plantations 
is perfectly feasible. After all, rubber origi- 
nated in that region and was brought to its 
high state of commercial output after be- 
ing transplanted to the Far East. But it re- 
quired more than 50 years for the British 
and Dutch to develop their industry in 
the East Indies, and there is no reason 
for anyone to suppose a comparable Latin 
American rubber industry can be estab- 
lished overnight. 

The short-range and immediate task is 
to get as much rubber as possible wherever 
we can. To do this in a hurry in South 
America, as planned by Jones and Allen, 
will take a prodigious amount of labor 
under hazardous conditions to find and tap 
the rubber trees. These grow sparsely, only 
a few to a square mile of almost impene- 
trable territory. So though hopes are high 
for attaining production, maintaining an 
adequate labor force, and keeping workers 
healthy, they are still just hopes—even 
though they are worth-while and highly 
important ones. 
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Steel Scandal 


The American Bureau of Shipping in- 
quiry was more or less routine: Why the 
Henry J. Kaiser-built tanker Schenectady 
broke in two last January (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 25, March 29). But in the course of 
this investigation it heard tales of de- 
fective steel. This put the Senate Truman 
committee on the trail, and last week the 
committee unearthed the biggest produc- 
tion scandal of the war to date. To the 
committee, executives of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. (United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary) admitted that tests of 
the quality and strength of 5 per cent of 
the steel output had been faked at the 
Irvin, Pa., plant; that between 28,000 and 
36,000 tons of substandard steel had been 
used to fill war orders. 

William F. McGarrity, the plant’s chief 
metallurgist, assumed all responsibility but 
offered no explanation. In a flurry of mixed 
metaphors Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of Big Steel, promised: “I intend to clean 
house, let the chips fall where they may. 
Those responsible . . . will have to walk the 
plank.” J. Lester Perry, president of Car- 
negie-Illinois, said officials were unaware 
of the fake tests and would make changes 
in personnel. Asked why his company failed 


by the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., for production of twin- 
engined Skytrains, the plant is windowless and completely 
air-conditioned. To save steel, builders used some 17,000,- 
000 bricks in walls with special “breathing” characteristics 
that aid insulation. 


to live up to government specifications for 
steel, Perry said: “We will.” “Tl say you 
will,” commented Senator Truman. 

As the week ended the Navy Depart- 
ment sent two officers into the Pittsburgh 
area to determine if any defective steel had 
gone to the Navy. (The steel sent to the 


_ Kaiser shipyard was bought by the Mari- 


time Commission.) Meanwhile Senator 
Truman turned over to the Department of 
Justice all his committee’s records and 
asked that “action be taken.” 


Ship Profits 


The net profits were nowhere as big as 
claimed, and they are going to keep the 
money; the risks were worth it. Mainly, 
they were fortunate in getting approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 gross business from 
return cargoes, and this good fortune had 
been overlooked by the committee. The 
whole thing was perfectly legal. And any- 
way, they could have made more money 
on less hazardous charters. 

Without wasting words, those were the 
answers that spokesmen for nineteen 
steamship companies laid before a House 
Merchant Marine subcommittee last week 
in reply to charges that the companies 
made $26,874,176 on $31,364,880 paid them 
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“TEXTURIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Long, thirsty fibres—millions of 
them— ready to quickly dry your 
skin. That’s the secret of the 
high efficiency and economy of 
Straubel Texturized Towels. Ac- 
tually, this better towel can soak 
up more than four times its own 
| weight of water. It’s strong, too— 
holds together when wet—feels 
good and leaves no fuzz. ideal for 
factories, offices, schools and in- 
stitutions. Write for samples, now! 


1 
PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








BUS -SICK?-; 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented == 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersill's 


SEASICK REMEDY 












olnOP 


AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade”? smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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from Lend-Lease funds for moving British 
war cargoes to Red Sea ports in 1941. 

The American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, Inc., told Newsweek that the sub- 
committee’s figures were misleading be- 
cause: (1) the $26,874,176 was gross profit 
before taxes and taxes could be as much as 
80 per cent of this; (2) when the $20,000,- 
000 of return business is added to the 
amount paid by Lend-Lease, the total for 
the round trips was approximately $51,- 
364,880, and (8) the net profit after taxes 
is not exorbitant in relation to that figure 
in the light of the hazardous undertaking. 

The British Ministry of War Transport 
chartered the ships in April 1941 at 75 
cents a cubic foot with approval of the 
United States Maritime Commission. A 
few months later the commission forced the 
rate down to 60 cents. 

Then last November the commission 
discovered (by reading the ship lines’ 
revenue reports) that the operators’ profits 
at first glance were high compared with the 
amount paid them by Lend-Lease. The 
commission suggested that the operators 
give back some of the profits. The answer 
was “No!” Last week the House subcom- 
mittee suddenly began an investigation. 
Although the ship lines cannot be forced 
to renegotiate, the inquiry may well re- 
sult in return of some of the alleged ex- 
cessive profits. The reason: The ship oper- 
ators cannot afford to antagonize the Mari- 
time Commission or Congress, on which 
they are dependent for future subsidies. 


WPB Shake-Up 


Donald M. Nelson smiled with grim 
satisfaction as he signed the directive and 
contemplated his long-anticipated week’s 
vacation. Last week he left Washington. 
Then the extent of the changes ordered by 
the War Production Board chairman 
became apparent. And they were not little. 

Ostensibly directed toward relieving Nel- 
son of time-consuming duties, the shuffling 
left only six units reporting directly to him. 
Also, five key vice chairmen emerged, with 
Charles E. Wilson the dominant figure. 
The others: J. A. Krug, Donald Davis, 
Ralph Cordiner, and W. L. Batt. 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the Nelson 
order than Robert Nathan, the 34-year- 
old head of the board’s planning commit- 
tee, requested the draft board to put 
him in the Army. The reason: Nathan’s 
department had been removed from top- 
ranking importance to one reporting di- 
rectly to Cordiner, who in turn reported 
to Wilson, who in turn reported to Nelson. 
Nathan preferred real action in the Army 
to inaction in the WPB. 

Nelson also created an eight-man man- 
agement-labor council to consult on poli- 
cies affecting industry and organized labor. 
He designated four members: Eric John- 
ston, president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Frederick C. Crawford, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and William Green, president of the 


American Federation of Labor. Each is to 
select one additional council member from 
his organization. 


Significance 


Contrary to opinion of some Washington 
observers, the shake-up is not a victory 
for the armed services in the sense that 
they will dominate the WPB. Rather it is, 
more than anything else, a defeat for the 
tight clique of New Dealers within the 
WPB. This group had clustered around 
the now disgruntled Nathan. More resigna- 
tions or gradual driftings to other agen- 
cies by WPB personnel tagged “New 
Deal” are expected. Those mentioned as 
possibilities: Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr., also 
affiliated with the National Resources 
Planning Board; Fred Searls Jr., Marion 
Hedges—all members of WPB planning. 

Elimination of the so-called “brains 
boys” did not start with last week’s re- 
organization. It was seen in the abrupt 





‘ouster several days earlier of Brain Trust- 


er Mordecai Ezekiel, assistant to Wilson. 
That followed the dramatic firing Feb. 16 
by Nelson of non-Brain Truster Ferdinand 
Eberstadt whose loyalty Nelson thought 
rested too closely with the military. The 
Nathan departure is in direct contrast: 
his planners had opposed the military. 


Week in Business 


Taxinc Report: A break in the con- 
fusion of overlapping and conflicting Fed- 
eral, state, county and city taxation, of 
sales taxes on excise taxes and the like, 
appeared to comfort burdened taxpayers. 
Six volumes of reports, some about the size 
of a city telephone directory, were turned 
out by a committee set up by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. On the basis 
of two years of study, the three members 
outlined action for right now and after the 
war: and it recommended that a Federal- 
state fiscal authority should be named at 
once to act as an arbiter. 


War Goons Prices: The Senate’s Tru- 
man committee looked back on almost a 
year of renegotiation of war contracts. It 
said in effect that the procedure had 
served its purpose. The committee ex- 
plained: “An important objective of re- 
negotiation should be the writing of its 
own death warrant by utilization of early 
war experience in late war contracting.” 
Answering complaints of contractors, the 
committee urged unification of price-ad- 
justment boards and simplification of or- 
ganizations and said that refunds agreed 
to in renegotiation should not be forced 
from a contractor if production would be 
hampered. 
















SAVE STEPS IN 
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Another 
battle that must 


be won 


When Johnny comes marching home, he 
will find a new and different America. But 
he will want some things to be the same, 
bright and crisp and beautiful as he has 
remembered them. First of these is the home 
he is defending. 


You, too, are defending that home, in a 
battle against the elements which must be 
continuously won. Even in a war year, you 
cannot lightly shirk your obligation to re- 
paint valued buildings. 


You can, as a measure of home conservation 
and morale, “take better care of the things 
you have” by painting with Eagle White 
Lead paint...a 100-year-old combination 
of pure white lead and pure linseed oil... 
the safest, most durable paint known, and 
still available, with uniform quality, in a 
time of many substitutions. 

As wellas helping safeguard Johnny’s home 
place, the products of Eagle-Picher fight for 
him on many fronts of this global war. 
Eagle-Picher zinc and lead pigments protect 
government property and installations against 
wear and weather. Eagle Mineral Wool In- 
sulation manufactured for home and indus- 
trial use releases fuel for service here and 
abroad. Eagle-Picher antimonial lead goes 
into bullets...zinc into brass shells, fuses 
and cartridge cases...zinc into galvanized 
iron and steel equipment... lead pipe to 
vital industry. 

1943 marks Eagle-Picher’s centennial. The 
Company is observing this 100th birthday 
by producing more and more of the things 
that Johnny needs. 


1843 Ep WEE. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 
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and ENGINEERING that har- 
nessed the ““Mustang‘s”’ spirit 
and stamina for fast pro- 
duction, easy maintenance! 


MEET THE “MUSTANG”, wild 
horse of the air—and the staff 
of engineers who broke it to 
saddle. One of the fastest, 
fightin’est craft in the air today, 
this P-51 has galloped high, 
wide and handsome over every- 
thing thrown against it. 

You don’t get that speed and 
stamina in a plane by just 
thinking about it. You start 
with specified equipment and 
armament. If you’re as good 
as North American’s engineers, 
you come up with a mock-up 
in something under a month. 
That approved, you put in six- 
teen hours a day, seven days a 
week, for one hundred days— 
and the first experimental plane 
rolls out for testing, ahead of 
schedule. 

Speed in design, in mass- 
production, in the air—from 
first to last, North American’s 
“Mustang” stands for speed, a 
specific quality for its specific 
wartime job. You can be proud, 
America—and thankful—for the 
skill that brought this fighter 
plane to near-perfection in less 
than a year! With skill like 
that in your technicians’ ranks, 
you can look forward to new 
miracles in the skies of Peace! 


NWARNESS FOR 


b> 


Hundreds of parts help harness 
an airplane’s horsepower. Just 
as there is no one plane that 
is “best”, no one of these parts 
is “most important”. Here at 
Roebling, though, we make air- 
craft control cable as if it were 
the only harness for horse- 
power on the plane. John AY 
Roebling’s Sens Company, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
Branches and Ware- 
houses in Principal 
Cities. 


*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 


ROEBLING 
wists cetsel snitho-ae 
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‘Hair of the Dog That Bit Us’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Among those who make a special 
point of following economic problems on 
the home front, there is general agree- 
ment that in its broader aspects the 
present situation is about as follows: 


1—The problem of industrial war 
production has been largely solved. This 
does not mean that we still do not have 
bottlenecks, or that difficult situations 
will not arise in the future. But, taking 
the problem as a whole, we have noth- 
ing to fear insofar as this part of our 
war effort is concerned. We have now 
attained a position where our industrial 
machine can meet any demands that are 
made upon it. And we have attained 
this position, in spite of all the errors 
that have been made, with a speed 
which has never even been approxi- 
mated by any other nation. 

2—Our shipbuilding program is send- 
ing more ships down to the sea than two 
years ago was thought humanly pos- 


sible. If sinkings could be held in check, 


we soon would have so much of our 
tonnage afloat that this problem would 
disappear completely. 

38—The rubber situation still is a 
touch-and-go proposition. But real prog- 
ress is being made, and, if we do not 
run into unexpected setbacks, our war 
effort will not be hindered by a rubber 
shortage much longer. 


4—The oil and gasoline problem is as 
serious as ever. Programs now being 
worked upon may ultimately contribute 
something to its solution, but nothing is 
in sight which promises anything ap- 
proaching a complete answer. 

5—The manpower problem is getting 
worse constantly, and, insofar as one 
can see from the outside, no real plans 
are in the making which will meet it. 
The “featherbed” rules of labor unions 
still are in full force, and the War Man- 
power Commission has shown no incli- 
nation to force their elimination. Neither 
has it revealed a willingness to do more 
than make futile gestures toward curb- 
ing the wastage of manpower arising 
from the present 40-hour-week law. 


6—Taxation and the handling of our 
war finance in general is in about as 
much of a mess as it is possible for it 
to be. Treasury officials continue to is- 
sue platitudinous statements about how 


we must prevent inflation, etc. But in. 


no case up to this point have they been 
willing to back any tax measure which 
would accomplish this purpose. On the 
contrary, they have continued to regard 


the raising of revenue as secondary in 
importance to the accomplishment of 
further social reforms. 

7—Price fixing, as measured by any 
real standard, is a failure. In certain 
basic commodities, notably the metals, 
where the market consists in the main 
of the buying and selling by large cor- 
porations, price ceilings have been ef- 
fective. But, to the housewife and the 
man in the street, price ceilings have 
become almost a joke. 


8—The food situation is nothing short 
of a disgrace. The United States is one 
of the greatest food producers in the 
world. But, after only sixteen months of 
war, millions of our people are finding it 
impossible to get the foods necessary to 
maintain a balanced diet, and no real 
relief is in sight. Why this should be so, 
no one as yet has been either able or 
willing to explain, except in rather 
meaningless generalities. 


Now granting that this is an ac- 
curate picture of the present situation, 
there is one terribly important lesson to 
be drawn from it. This is the question of 
personnel—of the administrators han- 
dling these various problems. 

Production has been under Nelson 
and: now, in effect, is under Wilson. 
Shipbuilding has been under Land and 
Vickery. Rubber under Jeffers. Oil un- 
der Ickes. Manpower under McNutt. 
War finance under Morgenthau. Price 
fixing under Henderson, and now un- 
der Brown. Food under Wickard, and 
now under Davis. 

In production, shipbuilding, and rub- 
ber we have largely licked the problem. 
In oil, manpower, war finance, price fix- 
ing, and food, we are faced with a crisis. 

Notice the dividing line from the 
point of view of personnel. In produc- 
tion, shipbuilding, and rubber, the ad- 
ministrators have been selected in every 
instance on other than political con- 
siderations; in oil, manpower, war fi- 
nance, price fixing, and food, the ad- 
ministrators have been selected in every 
instance from the fold of New Deal 
stalwarts of long standing. 

It may be that this cleavage as be- 
tween the two groups is just an acci- 
dent. But certainly it is impossible to 
gain any confidence from this record for 
the appointment of Chester Davis last 
week as “food administrator.” On the 


surface his appointment looks like noth- 


ing more than just another dose of 
the “hair of the dog that bit us.” 




















Protected 


A new and better gas mask has been 
issued to protect American troops 
against desperate and unscrupulous 
enemies. And Seiberling has made 
thousands of the rubber face plates 
which are so vital to this masks’ fine 
protective qualities. 


Today Seiberling men and women 
are making many other new and 
different products. 


They’re making rubber boats, rang- 
ing from huge bridge pontons that 


support a twenty-ton load, 
to the compact, little two 
and three man craft. And in 
making them, Seiberling 
engineers developed a revolutionary 
new process that cuts the “curing” 
time from two days to thirty-five 
minutes—a process quickly made 
available to the entire industry, in 
order to speed up production. 


Seiberling is building bullet-sealing 
rubber gas tanks, bullet-proof tubes 
—military tires for all sorts of 
vehicles—and innumerable molded 


SEIBERLING <2: 





rubber parts for urgently-needed 
implements of war—of many kinds. 


Seiberling leads—and learns at the 
same time. And valuable knowledge 
gained, today, will be applied to 
even better peacetime products 
when the war is over. Then more 
people than ever will learn by 
experience that Seiberling on 
Rubber is like Sterling on Silver. 


In the meantime drive slowly. Take 
care of your tires. Have a Seiberling 
dealer help you get the maximum 
mileage. He is an expert in rubber 
—and glad to be of service. 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires —Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks— Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for 


Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. VG 
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Forgotten Man? 


NOT ME! 


McCarthy, a typical manufacturer of con- 
sumer goods, is now on 100% production 
for war. He’s proud of it, too, but he isn’t 
allowing himself to be forgotten by his 
old peacetime customers... the friends 
he will need when Berchtesgaden is a 
vultures’ garden. 


Special bulletins, regular mailings of . 


booklets and folders keep reminding old 
peacetime customers of wonderful prod- 
ucts to come when victory is won. Those 
customers will stay customers... they 
won’t forget! 


Here’s Tip for You 
Maybe you’re faced with a similar prob- 
lem. If you are, here’s a tip worth acting 
on. Ask your printer to bring in the 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book—a portfolio 
that’s chock-full of worthwhile ideas. © 


What’s more, that book also points the 
way toward stepping up the good looks 
. and work-ability of all your business sta- 
tionery. Here’s proof that it pays to plan 
with your printer! Definitely. 


It goes without saying that your print- 
er’s plan must be implemented with the 
right kind of paper. You'll make no 
mistake if the paper you specify is 
Nekoosa Bond... for all your booklets 
and folders as well as all your business 
stationery. Your printer will gladly show 
you why. Ask him for all the facts soon! 





N.E. PAPER IN THE FIGHT 


Fighting this war on far-flung battlefronts 
calls for huge quantities of specialty papers. 
We take pride in supplying many specialty 
papers for our Government, at the same 
time maintaining the high quality of 
Nekoosa Papers. 











1T PAYS TO PLAN Witte 


YOUR PRINTER 


tbettoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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They Are Champs of the Ring and the Diamond, 
But the Army Doesn’t Want ’Em; They’re 4-F’s 


Joe Q. Fan, most of whom comes from 
Brooklyn, is a hero worshiper (“Boy, iffen 
I had a built like Durocher”). But Pal 
Joey—with his hoarse throat, bleacher 
burn, and spectator spread—would prob- 
ably make a better all-around athlete than 
his hero, the sports champion. Proof: the 
number of notable amateur and profession- 
al athletes rejected by Uncle Sam & Co.; 
the 4-F Brigade of Champions. 

Unlike blind wrestlers and one-leggea 
skiers, the handicaps of the Brigade are 
not visible to the naked eye. Until the 
draft blew concealment away, most 4-F 
athletes kept their disabilities strictly to 
themselves. 

Dan Lurie, for instance, was Mr. Amer- 
ica in the 1942 beautiful muscles contest. 
A bulging 19-year-old, proficient at swim- 
ming and weight lifting, he nevertheless 
was classified 4-F (Newsweek, Feb. 15). 


Unknown even to himself, Lurie had a 


slight heart murmur. 

Another heart ailment and a bad eye 
plague Les Webber, relief pitcher. But the 
Brooklyn Dodgers need him as much as 
he needs the Dodgers, so he'll continue to 
play baseball. His boss, by. the way, ac- 
quired a new sobriquet when Army doctors 
turned him down for a perforated eardrum. 
Manager Leo Durocher is now known as 
The Ear instead of The Lip, and umpires 
had better protect their own ears when he 
resumes squawking on the field. (That 
raucous tabloid, The New York Daily 
News, captioned the Durocher draft dis- 
covery: “Leo Has Hole in Head!”) 

_North of the border, Canadian: Army 


officials have turned thumbs down on two 
well-known sports stars. Grant Warwick, 
fast-skating New York Ranger hockey for- 
ward, has a Durocher ear, while Jackie Cal- 
lura has a bad ear and flat feet. Callura, of 
course, is the same featherweight fighter 
who won the National Boxing Association 
version of the championship. 

Among the fighters, Tami Mauriello, 
heavyweight boxer, also flunked his physi- 
cal. His left ankle and heel contain bits of 
broken bones, an injury incurred in child- 
hood while he was playing “follow the lead- 
er.” Beau Jack, lightweight champion of 
the world, can’t make the Army because 
he can only sign his name and count up to 
ten with the aid of home-grown Georgia 
pecans. Abe Simon, 6-foot-4 250-pound 
heavyweight, has a sacro-iliac condition. 
An even taller giant than Simon, Harry 
Boykoff is 4-F because of his size—6-foot-9. 
Otherwise, the 19-year-old sophomore plays 
a crackerjack game of- basketball for St. 
John’s University. 

Leo Costa, accurate kicker of the Orange 
and Rose Bowl Georgia football team of 
the past two seasons, discovered last week 
that the Army wouldn’t take him because 
of faulty vision. In four years with the 
Bulldogs, he. sharpshot 103 conversions 
through the uprights in 125 attempts. 
Craig Wood, 41-year-old golfer who won 
the National Open in 1941, wanted to join 
the Marines, but was vetoed for a spinal 
weakness. He spent months in a hospital 
undergoing an operation and treatment, 
and will try again. 

But the fastest of all Army ineligi- 


Associated Press 


World’s record: Officials welcome Greg Rice at the 2-mile tape 





TEAM FOR A LEISURELY 
AFTERNOON 


8 


What a team they make — the American 
Ranger and the diesel engine in his land- 
ing barge! 

Leisurely afternoon? Well, we don't mean 
this afternoon. Right now, there are tough 
hours and days ahead for them both. 

We mean some afternoon in the future, 
when all the barges have landed, when all 
the beach-heads are mopped up, an after- 
noon when the guns are silenced and the 
Ranger and his diesel are back at their 
peacetime jobs again. 

When that day comes, this man who is 
now a Ranger will enjoy new: leisure. The 
engine will be shouldering more of his 
loads. Giving him better light, or trans- 
portation. Working long engine- weeks, so 
that he may work shorter man- weeks. 

That's a post-war aim worth the best 
we've got to make it come true. It's worth 
our nights, and week-ends and holidays. 
We give them gladly. Rogers Diesel and 
Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, The Edwards Company, 
Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc.; Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower Co. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ae 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping 
Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment fo 
z Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
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Spring Gleanings From California’s Cameras 


Associated Press 


¥ 


Acme 


Doctor, Jean Parker’s St. Bernard, picked up a Lilliputian pal at the Los Angeles Kennel Club show, while potential 
mutton chops munched peaceably in Pasadena’s Rose Bowl 


bles, and the greatest distance 
runner of all time, is a short, bar- 
rel-chested comet from the New 
York Athletic Club who set a new 
world indoor record last week in 
Cleveland. He ran 2 miles in 8:51. 
Greg Rice, an accountant in a 
toy-factory-turned-war-plant, has 
been running in a truss for years 
—he has a double hernia. But 
this hasn’t kept him from chalk- 
ing up an unprecedented string © 
of 63 straight victories. 

If all this is disillusioning to 
Joe Q. Fan, it can also be inspira- 
tional. For these athletes have 
made good in spite of handicaps, 
and wartime sports are assured 
championship play from the 
members of the 4-F Brigade. 


Past Masters 


The wartime entry limitation 
of the North-South Open Golf 
championship — players _ eligible 
only if they are over 38 or in uni- 
form—provided the sports editors 
with a wave of nostalgia. 

For when the finals were 
posted at Pinehurst, N.C., last 
week, Bobbie Cruickshank was the win- 
ner, just as he was in 1927. And the four 
players who followed his four-above-par 
292 score were golfers who hit their prime 
in the roaring ’20s: Joe Kirkwood, now 46, 
Joe Turnesa, 42, Gene Sarazen, 41, and 
Johnny Farrell, 42. 

Cruickshank, at 48 the oldest of the 33 
entries, began playing golf during the Boer 
War. He was only 4 then, and his father 


wn 


ERR RTE 


Out of retirement, Gus Suhr brought the ole 
rocker along to practice with Frisco’s Seals 


guided the boy around Scottish links. Dur- 
ing the last war, he left golf and studies at 
Edinburgh to join the British Army. He 
was captured on the western front by the 
Germans in 1918 but managed to escape 
just in time to celebrate the Armistice on 
the winning side. 

The Wee Scot came to America in 1921 
and played the big-money circuit of the 
top tournaments. But those were the days 


of the Golden Era of Sports: Jack 
Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Big Bill 
Tilden, Tex Rekiard, Walter Ha- 
gen, and Bobby Jones. Cruick- 
shank, a rare Scotch import dur- 
ing Prohibition, proved to be the 
Sammy Snead of his day, missing 
major victories against the big- 
wigs of golf. 

In 1923, the year “Yes! We 
Have No Bananas” became the 
unofficial American national an- 
them, Wee Bobbie tied Jones in 
the finals of the Open, but buck- 
led in the play-off and lost by 
two strokes on the last hole. 

Now war has given the veteran 
past masters another chance, and 
Cruickshank is the first to col- 
lect. A grandfather now, he got 
$450 in War Bonds. 


Pool Sharks 


Aquatic stars of Ohio State and 
Michigan dominated the Buck- 
eyes’ home pool at Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, like a school 
of sharks, but it was a 19-year-old 
Northwestern sailfish that swam 
away with the top individual hon- 
ors. Freshman Henry Kozlowski, a Chi- 
cago boy of Polish parents, swam 50 yards 
in 22.6 seconds in two preliminary heats 
to equal the mark set by Duke Kahana- 
mouku in 1923 and since equaled only by 
Peter Fick in 1934. Kozlowski then went 
all-out in the final with a 22.1 effort to 
top the Duke. Ohio State won the team 
title, while the Matt Mannmen of Mich- 
igan churned in second. . ‘ 











Citizens of the Coming 7 Val SigE 


Today there is a war to be won. And out of this struggle must come a world 
that holds no reins on opportunity. The airplane will be a vital part of that 
world, in the coming Age of Flight. 


All over the country, millions of 
children are preparing themselves for 
the Age of Flight. 


ey’re learning how planes rise 
into the air and fly. They are study- 
ing a kind of geography grown-ups 
never knew . . . that the shortest way 
to go from Chicago to Calcutta, from 
San Francisco to Shanghai, from New 
York to Moscow is north—not east 
or west. 


They are as receptive to the air- 
plane as you were to the automobile. 
They have no more inhibitions about 
flying than you have about riding in 


a car. Aviation is one of the things 
their every-day life is made of. 
Grown-ups, too, will be citizens of 
the Age of Flight, for it is not some 
dim, imaginary era in the far-off fu- 
ture. It will begin as soon as this war 
is won! You will be one of its citizens. 
Except for short distances, you will 
probably do all your traveling by air. 
A great share of the mail and express 
will be carried by air. Goods and 
products from remote parts of the 
world will come to you by air. ; 
Already, in the name of Victory, 
United Mainliners are helping to blaze 


new world-wide routes on military mis- 
sions, and are maintaining scheduled 
passenger, mail, and express service 
over domestic routes as well. 


United now has an unrivaled 
250,000,000 miles of flying experience 
to contribute to the cause of Victory. 
When that goal has been reached, this 
same experience will help bring about 
the realization of the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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ART 


The Amazing Austin 


As confidently and calmly as most peo- 
ple say: “It’s a beautiful day, today,” 
Darrel Austin remarks: “I’m the great- 
est living painter. Otherwise, why should 
I go on and paint?” . 

Quite a few persons agree with him. 
Two years ago, when this 35-year-old 
artist from Portland, Ore., held his first 
New York one-man show, there were 
both conservatives and radicals who went 
for the marshlands of his eerie, phos- 
phorescent canvases filled with aloof ani- 
mals and elusive, wraithlike females. And 
six museums bought his paintings. 

But there were also those who didn’t 
think Austin as great .as Austin thought 
himself. They called him a faker, termed 
his conceit preposterous, and said he 
didn’t know how to draw, that he had 
just hit upon a lucky style. Last week, 
when the Perls Galleries in New York 
opened an Austin retrospective exhibition, 
an event generally reserved for graybeards, 
these dissenters snorted even louder. 

Yet the show was planned partly as an 
answer to them. The 28 oils show how 
Austin’s style developed from his academic 
realism as a student through violent 
expressionism to his simmered-down 
lyricism of today. Austin is asking $300 
to $2,500 a canvas. “This,” he says, “does 
not mean that I consider them inferior -to 
Rembrandt’s [which sell for $100,000 or 
so]. It’s just that Rembrandt is dead.” 

Austin’s only teacher was the Belgian 
academician Emile Jacques. To get to 
Jacques’s class at Portland University, 
Austin had to change streetcars four 
times. Then, in 1937, Austin first saw 
French moderns, in an exhibit at the 
Portland Museum of Art. “I had a paint- 
ing in the WPA show downstairs which 
it was obvious to me was much better,” 


he recalls, “so I decided maybe people 
around me just didn’t know and I came 
to New York. You see, it isn’t just a ques- 
tion of a terrific ego. I compared my work 
with the others.” | 

Reaching New York early in ’38, Austin 
began making the rounds of the galleries. 
“T couldn’t understand it,” he says. “I saw 
all the bad stuff on their walls, yet they 
wouldn’t take me.” So for two years, until 
his present dealer accidentally ran across 
two of his paintings, the Austins lived on 
the writings of Mrs. Austin—Margot— 
who has written and illustrated “Peter 
Churchmouse” and other children’s books. 

Now, like most artists who are worn 
out with the question: “What does it 
mean?” Austin answers: “I don’t know. I 
don’t know why I paint either.” 


Austin, “the greatest” —to Austin 


THEATER 


‘Richard IID’ 


With “Richard III,” William Shake- 
speare wrote the sequel to his three-part 


drama of “Henry VI” and brought peace 


to the warring houses of York and Lan- 
caster. That this is hardly one of the 
Bard’s greatest tragedies was emphasized 
last week in its first Broadway revival 
since 1934. But if Theater Production’s 
presentation leaves something to be de- 
sired, it should appeal to theatergoers 
willing to settle for a straightforward ex- 


position of Shakespeare’s final chapter in 


the War of the Roses. 

George Coulouris, who plays. the title 
role, doubles as director to make good use 
of Motley’s single, many-tiered set. But 
while this economic staging makes for vari- 
ety in exits and entrances, and runs off 
the episodic scenes with facility, neither 
direction nor production contrive to escape 
the tedium inherent in the loosely inte- 
grated drama. At its best, the production 
rises to the play’s eloquently satiric and 
dramatic highlights, and etches darkly 
the portrait of the satanic genius who 
hewed a path of murder and treachery to 
the throne of Engtand. 


The title role, of course, is an actor’s 


field day. The hunchbacked Duke of 


Gloucester is at once the witty, cunning 
hypocrite who “seems a saint when most 
he plays the devil”; the crafty statesman 
or the courageous warrior embittered and 
driven by the deformity that sets him apart 
from men; “I have no brother, I am like 
no brother.” Coulouris plays Richard with . 
few psychological subtleties and is ef- 
fective within the limits of his melodra- 
matic interpretation. Most successful of 
his supporting players is Philip Bourneuf 
as Buckingham, the cripple’s cynical 
henchman; the other: players range from 
good to earnestly adequate. 


Perils Galleries 


The Tigress is one of his wider-eyed animals; elusive females like this. swamp girl and her wand are also typically Austin 
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INTERCEPTS THE “BURN” 
OF THE INVISIBLE U.V. RAYS 


WIncinc through the rarefied 
atmosphere of high altitudes on long 
flights, our men of the air can suffer 
severe sunburn induced by the in- 
visible Ultra-Violet Rays. The risk is 
removed when aviators are protected 
by cockpit and turret enclosures of 
Aero-Quality Lumarith, the transpar- 
ent plastic specially processed to ab- 
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sorb the “burning” rays. ... Lumarith 
plastics are known for their great 
versatility. As a case in point, while 
Aero-Quality Lumarith screens 
out the severe sunburning Ultra- 
Violet Rays, regular Lumarith trans- 
mits up to 80% of these rays for 
such applications as hospitals, animal 
husbandry and agriculture. 
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RELIGION 


Hymn of No Hate 


Hate is a fear, and fear is rot 
That cankers root and fruit alike: 
Fight cleanly then, hate not, fear not 
Strike with no madness when you strike. 


Echoes of these lines by Robert Graves 
rang clearly through the call against war- 
time hating that came out of the Federal 
Council of Churches last week. It said 
that the majority of the 22,000,000 Amer- 
ican Protestants whom it represents would 
have none of the hymn of hate against 
our enemies currently popularized by 
“certain citizens in civilian and military 
life.” Carefully, and with little more than 
a nod of recognition, the statement 
skimmed over biblical admonitions that 
enemies are to be loved. Instead it took 
the let’s-get-down-to-brass-tacks line that 
vengeance would “render it impossible 
for mankind to achieve a just and durable 
peace.” 

That was the crux of a controversy 
that had been in full cry since January. 
Non-hating churchmen had long felt the 
intermittent arrows of “certain citizens” 
(mostly writers) who believe a real peace 
can be won only if we hate enough this 
time “to finish the job.” But it took Rex 
Stout, author of Nero Wolfe mysteries 
and chairman of the Writers’ War Board, 
to bring up the big guns in the only open, 
full-scale assault to date. In a blistering 
broadside from the pages of The New 
York Times magazine section on Jan. 17, 
he charged the ancient Christian tenet of 
love for enemies with being “sanctimoni- 
ous double-talk” and “gibbering.” He con- 
cluded, “we shall hate, or we shall fail.” 

Protestant and Roman Catholic alike 
slugged back with everything they had. 
Led by Dr. Walter Russell Bowie of Union 
Theological Seminary, who answered Stout 
two weeks later in The Times magazine, 
the churchmen denounced hatred as re- 
sponsible for the aftermath of the Civil 
War,.as an instrument of dictators, and as 
a denial of everything for which we fight. 
If. soldiers hated—and the church ve- 
hemently denies that they do—no battle 
could be won: modern warfare, clergy- 
men say, is a thing of mathematical pre- 
cision, to which blind revenge would be 
nothing less than fatal. Finally, the Catho- 
lic weekly The Commonweal cried out a 
warning that “if we really hate, we shall 
sow the seeds of an even more terrible 
war of vengeance.” 


Cathedral for Gunners 


An officer in the uniform of the United 
States Army climbed into the pulpit of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral in Seattle. 
Facing the pews filled with a khaki-clad 
congregation, he began his sermon. It was 
about the complexities of machine guns 
and quick-firing anti-aircraft cannon. 

Thus was the thirteen-year-old $600,000 
temple brought back to life last fortnight. 








St. Mark’s became an Army artillery 
school because noone had been sold by 
the sign that was stuck into its lswn on 
April 30, 1941: “For sale or rent for re- 
ligious purposes.” On that day the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank of St. Louis final- 
ly took over the property in default of 
payment of a $266,315 mortgage. The 
actual foreclosure had come in 1940, but 
the bank offered the parishioners a year’s 
grace period, during which they were to 
have paid $500 a month rental and, 
simultaneously, raised the necessary money 
for the mortgage. 

The congregation had appealed to John 
W. Eddy, wealthy salmon packer, to come 
to the rescue. But Eddy wanted new and 
younger blood and would only pay the 
mortgage if the Rev. John D. McLauch- 
lan resigned as St. Mark’s dean after 21 
years of service. He didn’t, and the con- 
gregation was not empowered to remove 
him. Even the rent got behind, and the 
congregation moved to St. Barnabas Chap- 
el, a small frame building seating 200 per- 
sons, a few blocks from the cathedral. St. 
Mark’s congregation had numbered 1,300, 
but the cathedral never had been filled. 

Until the Army took over, the sweeping 
spans and arches were only a vast and 
silent emptiness commanding the weed- 
grown brown of swank Capitol Hill. Now, 
teeming with life as never before, the 
cathedral has been transformed. In a par- 
titioned space off the nave are the offi- 
cers’ quarters, gingerly constructed with 
a minimum of nails to avoid marring the 
building proper. For the same reason, the 
big windows are blacked out with paper 
instead of paint. The basement has be- 
come a barracks for the enlisted men, 
while the parish house is half mess hall 
and half laboratory—bristling with ma- 
chine guns and cannon. On Sundays the 
cathedral reverts to its original purpose, 
when nondenominational services are con- 
ducted by an Army chaplain for the sol- 
diers and their friends—the first church 
services in St. Mark’s since the bank took 
over. 

By the irony of coincidence, on the day 
the Army moved in, Dean McLauchlan 
collapsed from overwork and a heart con- 
dition and was taken to a- hospital. 


International 
Anti-aircraft officers filled the pews as St. Mark’s went to war 


EDUCATION 


Culture While You Work 


Wartime ethyl alcohol is not the only 
odor around the main plant of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., at Louisville, Ky. 
There’s just as heavy a reek of culture— 
and it too is 190 proof. For by last week 
181 of the distillery’s 1,200 employes were 
going to college. Or rather, the college 
was going to them. 

The worker-undergraduates owed their 
campus life to the company’s unconven- 
tional vice president in charge of pro- 








duction, H. F. Willkie (Wendell’s brother) . 


He had made it a traditional Seagram’s 
policy to give workers every opportunity 
to broaden their outlook on life by work- 
ing for degrees in any subject they wished 
at the nearby University of Louisville— 
in part, at least, on the company. Then 
war threw a monkey wrench into the 
vats. Countless tire and gasoline miles 
would be consumed, and the lost man- 
hours involved would hit Seagram’s vital 
part in the war effort. 

But H. F. wasn’t to be stumped. If the 
educational program was allowed to fold, 
it would go a long way toward smashing 
his whole industrial view: that no man 
can be happy—or any good at his job— 
unless he knows something besides how to 
make alcohol. 

Willkie’s answer was to bring nine pro- 
fessors to the plant four days a week, in- 
stall them in the quiet elegance of the 
administration building between 4:40 and 
6 p.m., and let them go to work on classes 
of men and women who range in age from 
20 to 62. The students, in turn, can take 
anything from chemistry to languages. 
Oddly enough, they prefer the arts to 
science: 58 are taking Spanish, 41 mod- 
ern art, and 38 philosophy. (Willkie and 
his wife are star pupils in the latter class.) 
They work hard, for with an A they hit 
the jackpot: the company refunds the full 
$18 necessary for a three-hour course. A B 
brings a 75 per cent rebate and a C 50 
per cent. Only the flunkers must stand the 
full tuition. ‘ 











The Electrical Knife that speeds up war-time surgery! 


@ The terrifically destructive effect of the modern bomb was shown at Pearl Harbor... when approximately 400 out of 600 
admissions to one hospital were classified as serious. 

This high percentage of major wounds calls for surgery of the utmost speed. That’s why so many military surgeons 
today are using a knife that was unknown in the last war... a knife that cuts with an electrical flame! 

It’s not only fast and clean, but it seals up tiny blood vessels as it cuts... | 
dramatically reduces bleeding. 

The precision instruments that control the current in this knife are electrical 
indicating instruments . . .a type that we at Gruen are making for all services! 

We're proud and thankful that our background of nearly 70 years making vere Seen 
Preciston* watches has fitted us for this important task. PRUEE ee 

Remember this ...and remember the wounded whose needs come first... if iodides 
you are unable to obtain the particular Gruen watch you want! The Gruen Watch sigla a: 
Company, Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. > “REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


COPYRIGHT 1943 
THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY 


GRUIN...MAKERS OF THE PRECISION* WATCH...AND PRECISION INSTRUMENTS FOR WAR AMERICA’S CHOICE SINCE 1874 
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MUSIC 


Chicago Meets the Met 


Chicago society seldom had spent such 
a hectic Monday night. At 20 Wacker 
Drive, Insull-built home of the Chicago 
Opera Co., the world’s greatest opera 
company, the New York Metropolitan, 
gave its first Chicago performance in 33 
years. About fifteen blocks west, at the 
Chicago Stadium, one of the world’s great- 
est women, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, made 
her only public appearance in the city. 

As might be expected, the Metropoli- 
tan’s opening, -Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro,” lost some customers,’ though a 





+ few, like Gov. and Mrs. Dwight Green, 


managed to reach the performance just 
before the curtain fell. One woman box- 
holder slapped opening-night tradition in 
the face and came to the opera in a blue 
serge suit. Another woman tripped as she 
entered and knocked the heel off her shoe, 
a calamity quickly remedied by the stage 
carpenter. 

The critics’ raptures, published next 
day, were well deserved. Put on their met- 
tle by pep letters from General Manager 
Edward Johnson (which was pretty un- 
usual since an opera star almost never 
wears his old school tie), the singers out- 
did themselves and turned in a great per- 
formance under Bruno Walter, who was 
making his Chicago debut. Furthermore, 
the till filled fast—an important point, 
for the Met’s two-week fourteen-per- 
formance Chicago season is an experi- 
mental gamble in which the company 
waived its usual guarantee for out-of-town 
performances and substituted a _part- 
guarantee part-percentage deal. 


The Chicago success mirrored the Met’s 
outstanding success at home during the 
season just finished: 


Tue Books: New popular prices (a $5 
top instead of $7) made the Met as popu- 
lar as any Broadway smash musical. 
Thirty-six performances sold out com- 
pletely this year as against only eleven 
last year. A post-season week without the 
regular subscription bulwark was 90 per 
cent sold out. 


Tue Suow: As the people’s opera, the 
Met put repertoire emphasis on the war- 
horses, but Mozart and Wagner appeared 
almost as often as Verdi and Puccini. 


Tue Crepit: It was a conductor’s year. 
George Szell worked wonders with “Sa- 
lome” and “Boris Godunoff.” Cesare 
Sodero brightened the entire Italian wing; 
Erich Leinsdorf was a bulwark in the 
German. Bruno Walter made miracles 
with Mozart and “La Forza del Destino,” 
and Sir Thomas Beecham, as usual, went 
to town in a big way with “Carmen,” 
“Louise,” and “Faust.” 


Tue Future: Higher attendance and 
operating economies brought revenue 
within shouting distance of operating ex- 
penses, but loss of the usual tour guaran- 
tees and the overhead of New York City’s 
real-estate taxes (about $145,000 alone) 
still made opera for next year an unsettled 
and problematical venture. In Chicago 
there was much talk about some kind of 
amalgamation of the two companies, who 
use the same stars anyway. Although these 
rumors were denied, Met officials still 
looked longingly at the Chicago Opera’s 
tax-free setup and muttered in their 
beards that Something Would Have To Be 





Done if the New York State Legislature 
did not pass the Coudert-Moffat bill 
which would exempt from taxes that part 
of the company’s real estate used for 
musical purposes. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Toscanini . . . Rachmaninoff . . . Kreisler. 
To music, three men who could be called 
great in their own time—three titans who 
played, wrote, and felt music beyond the 
measure of most men and so stood alone 
in unquestioned authority. That Sergei 
Rachmaninoff died March 28 meant more 
to music than the actual loss of a tall, 
gaunt Russian who had been equally great 
as composer, pianist, and conductor. He 
would have been 70 on April 2. Arturo 
Toscanini is now 76; Fritz Kreisler, 68. 
Where there had been three, there were 
now left only two. 

Tchaikovsky was Rachmaninoff’s early 
idol; Arensky his teacher, Scriabin his 
friend. It was a time of other titans, too— 
Rimsky, Borodin, Moussorgsky, and Ru- 
binstein. At 20, Rachmaninoff was known 
all over the world for a composition Ernest 
Newman called “it,” and which he him- 
self grew to hate. Doubtless parlor pianists 
for centuries to come will go on bong- 
bong-bonging the Prelude in C-sharp 
minor. Certainly concert artists and the 
public alike will go on indefinitely playing 
and hearing the Second Piano Concerto, 
the Second Symphony, and the Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini. 

Rachmaninoff played the piano as if 
there were no piano there, as if there were 
no keyboard to limit the sound and sen- 
sitivity possible to his brain and finger- 
tips. A Rachmaninoff followed a Liszt, but 
who is there to follow Rachmaninoff? 
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CHICAGO'S RECEPTION COMMITTEE welcomes the men and women 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who open their first Western season in 
many years tomorrow night at the Civic Opera House. Bob O'Reilly pictures 
the great and near great as they arrive at the station, welcomed by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, who puts a good-luck wreath on Josephine Antoine. Astride 
his bucking broncho is State’s Attorney Courtney. Above Miss Antoine is 











Bob O'Reilly in The Chicago Sun 


Edward Johnson, general director of the Met. In the car, top row, left to 
right, are Rose Bampton, Leonard Warren, Raoul Jobin, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Nino Martini, Marjorie Lawrence, Lauritz Melchior, Ezio Pinza, George Szeli, 
and Wilfred Pelletier. Lower row are James Melton, Lily Djanel, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Jarmila Novotna, John Garris, Bidu Sayao, Frederick Jagel, Helen 
Jepson, Sir Thomas Beecham, Bepno Walter and Giovanni Martinelli. 
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Sinews of the South 


Long before the war, the South had been show- 
ing its imposing strength. But that was only 
the beginning... 


After the war, the South will take a leading 
part in the new world that will open up...a more 
abundant world made possible by today’s re- 
markable scientific advances...a world of plas- 
tics, synthetics, new fabrics and new products. 


The southern states are notably rich in the 


natural resources needed by tomorrow’s tech-: 


nology. Southern timber, agricultural products, 
chemicals and minerals are exactly those re- 
quired for the new processes. 


Reaching into every part of the South, the great 
network of the Southern Railway System ties 
farm and forest and factory together into a 
compact industrial unit. Resources, labor, in- 
dustry...and ready transportation...these are 
the strength of the South. 


Today, the busy trains of the Southern haul 
troops and war materials. Tomorrow, these 
trains will keep busy serving the new world. 


Look ahead ... look South. 


ErnweeT &. PReowrrwn' 


eee 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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RADIO 


Batter Up—by Short Wave 


At home we were keeping tab of the 
number of Jap ships sunk and planes 
downed last summer. But on Guadalcanal 
the Marines were charting league stand- 
ings and batting averages. Since then, they 
and the men at all our other overseas 
bases have been asking the Army Special 
Services Radio Department for three 
things: big-league baseball, minor-league 
baseball, and home-town baseball. This 
season all the soldiers are going to get 
exactly what they want. 





§ Beginning April 19, the Army Sports 
Parade, regular fifteen-minute sports-news 
program which goes out four or five times 
daily from short-wave stations on the East 
and West Coasts, will turn its chief atten- 
tion to the national game. Because soldiers 
prefer soldier commentators, the East 
Coast sportscaster will be Pvt. Joe Hassell, 
a former Blue network sports editor; the 
West Coast’s will be Capt. Hal Berger, 
well-known West Coast baseball announcer. 
On each program also, local announcers 
from smaller cities will supply five minutes 
of bush-league bat talk. 


q¥ From fifteen to twenty short-wave pro- 
grams a week will carry general sports re- 
views, interviews, quizzes (including a 
daily half-hour sports “Information 
Please”) , and a new series of special broad- 
casts giving pointers on baseball technique. 
Many of these programs will also be re- 
corded and then flown overseas for use on 
the camp phonographs. 


§ The World Series will be short-waved 
pitch by pitch in its entirety, recorded, re- 
peated by short wave at times best suited 
to men in Australia, Africa, Iceland, etc., 
and then flown overseas for local play- 
backs. Since few men on duty have two or 
three hours free to listen to a full game, 
half-hour inning-by-inning summaries will 
alsc be short-waved and recorded. Both 
versions probably will be voiced by Private 
Hassell and Captain Berger. 


Good Marx 


When the Marx Brothers in 1941 quit 
movies “in anticipation of public de- 
mand,” Groucho, the eldest and funniest 
of the trio, wiped off his phony mustache 
and optimistically set out to write, pro- 
duce, and star in a legitimate play.* His 
drama reached the manuscript stage but 
not the Broadway one. Hence the public 
got nothing from the former Mr. Otis 
P. Driftwood but an occasional magazine 
article until he popped up last week, 
mustache, leer, and all, as the star of a 
new radio series. 

Blue Ribbon (beer) Town is put on in 
Hollywood and goes out over the formerly 
dry CBS network Saturday evenings from 





“Harpo and Chico turned full time to music 
and are touring with their respective bands. 


10:15 to 10:45 EWT. During this half 
hour, for a reputed $2,500 a week, the 
predatory Groucho leeringly quips with 
his vocalists, Virginia O’Brien and Don- 
ald Dickson. As head of a full-fledged 
variety show, he also has command of 
announcer Dick Joy, Robert Armbruster’s 
orchestra, and any guest star who has 
the stamina to stand up under a half-hour 
of Marxist dialectics. Among those al- 
ready committed to the ordeal are Joan 
Bennett, Hedda Hopper, Lucille Ball, and 
Charles Laughton. 

Listeners who have harked back as long 
as nine years will recall Groucho and 





Blue Ribbon leer, Marz to O’Brien 


Chico on the air as the disreputable Fly- 
wheel and Ravelli. The new series, how- 
ever, is the first to star a solitary Marx. 
To keep it from getting monotonous, 
Groucho will undergo frequent personality 
changes, becoming successively a mad 
scientist, a mad lawyer, a mad banker, a 
mad doctor, etc., maintaining his identity 
if not his sanity through his continued 
connection with the Pabst Brewing Co. 

The first program reached its high point 
with the musical Mr. Marx and guest 
Barbara Stanwyck singing a parody on 
the Lord High Executioner’s song from 
“The Mikado.” Written by scripter Dick 
Mack, it’s a timely little list of those who 
never would be missed: 


There’s a man who quotes the headlines 
and accents the gloomy news, 

And the man opposed to rationing of rub- 
bers, gas and shoes .. . 

And those discontented darlings who at 
regulations balk 

Wasting precious hours on the phone with 
silly-willy talk. 

They only think of bridge games, and to 
work they can’t afford— 

Except to work out in the stores and 
hoard and hoard and hoard. 

I'd like to take their double chins and: 
pop ’em with my fist, 

I'm sure they won't be missed—I’ve got 
them on my list. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Wells and the News Machine 


From the prolific H. G. Wells, proph- 
ecies come readily, packed in tomes of 
often rambling prose, verbose essays, and 
letters to editors of London’s press. Since 
1895 he has averaged better than an 
average-size book a year and in between 
has contrived to fill countless columns of 
English magazines and newspapers. In 
addition, he usually rates a birthday in- 
terview which more often than not turns 
into an orgy of jeremiads. On that occa- 
sion six years ago, when he was 70, the 
portly little Briton with the gray mus- 
tache wrote his own obituary for the press 
of 1963. Last week, indulging his passion 
for nettlesome prophecies, he wrote an 
obituary for the papers themselves. 

“I have a profound conviction that the 
newspaper is as dead as mutton, that it 
will never come back,” he informed the 
august British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. “When we want to 
know the time, we do not consult the 
newspaper. We ring up a charming young 
lady called ‘Time.’ Shall we not be able, 
when things get going again, to dial 
‘News’ and shall we not listen then to a 
summary of what has been happening in 
the last two or three hours?” 

The war-slimmed editions of Britain’s 
press lent an outward appearance of 
validity to Wells’s prediction, but what 
he overlooked were the lessons which 
British publishers learned from the last 
war and quickly applied in this one. 





Newsprint: Unrationed in the last war, 
paper then reached near-black-market 
prices. This time, proprietors formed the 
Newsprint Supply Co., pooled their stocks, 
and bought ships in which to import pa- 
per for equitable distribution. Hence, the 
biggest expense of newspapers has been 
kept at an uncompetitively low level. 


Circu.ation: Despite a drastic reduc- 
tion in size, and partly because of it, the 
big London newspapers, with an estimated 
average sale of 7,000,000 copies daily, 
actually have made money on circulation. 
The present unsatisfied demand is put at 
1,500,000 daily. The Daily Express, The 
Daily Herald, The News Chronicle, and 
The Daily Mail are down to four pages 
from a prewar average of 24, but they 
keep their prewar price and most of their 
peacetime circulation. The Express, for 
example, sells 2,750,000 copies daily. These 
four papers and the tabloid-sized Mirror 
and Sketch were in a favorable position 
when the third cut in newsprint a year 
ago forced a general 10 per cent reduction 
in circulation. But The Times and The 
Daily Telegraph, which had retained a 
somewhat larger size at the expense of 


_circulation, had to raise their prices to 


stay in the black on sales. The Times 
(eight pages twice a week, ten the rest) 
raised its price from 2 pence to $; The 
Telegraph from 1 penny to 1%. They 
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BRYANT CHUCKING 


but we are interested 
in the phenomena 
of change... 


We're not rug cutters, and we're distinctly 
not "right with the rags." We don't wear a 
“solid suit of threads," padded at the shoul- 
ders like a lunatic's cell, with the "jut cuts" 
and the “reat pleats," the "cleave sleeves" 
and the "drape shape." That sartorial throw- 
back of a juvenile ego is definitely not down 
our alley. 

We're specialists in internal grinding prob- 
lems, and Zoot suits (we forvonh pray) won't 
wield their foolish influence upon the wheels 
of industry . . . but many a simple fad has! 
* When a boy and a girl once sat in a ham- 
mock, and he thrummed a mandolin and she 
softly sighed, "I just love your new soft collar" 
— the celluloid collar market quietly vanished 
from this earth . . . And the horse-and-buggy 
business employed a million men— until an 
explosive contraption, deplored as a danger- 
ous fad, noisily en nae them and put ten 
times their number to work. 

No, we're not interested in Zoot suits, but 
we are interested in the phenomena of change. 

d this is the fastest-changing period in all of 
ndustrial history. As a result, many businesses, 
eemingly on the rise, are actually on the brink 
of failure in the post-war world of better and 
heaper materials. 

We've developed many new techniques in 
grinding these materials, and we believe that 

is knowledge can be of greater value to 

anufacturers today than ever before. Bryant's 
onsulting Service is available to you at all 
imes, eo we urge you to call upon us now! 
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Acme 
Wells shaped something not to come 


thereby eliminated the competitive circu- 
lation edge they had held over most 
provincial papers. 


ApverTIsING: For the national press,* 
advertising revenue is only one-third be- 
low prewar levels, although advertising 
occupies a mere 15 per cent of the total 
daily space compared with 44 per cent 
before the war. Twelve per cent of all ad 
space is taken by the government; the 
remainder is sharply limited to give all 
businesses a share of the space for which 
they now pay as much as double prewar 
prices. At present a double-column 4-inch 
ad in The Express costs $1,000. 


Snare or Tuincs To Come: With news- 
papers as a whole making as great or 
greater profits than ever before (although 
most profits are taxed away) and the fu- 
ture holding a pent-up, unsatisfied de- 
mand for both advertising and circula- 
tion, British publishers could view Wells’s 
dire prediction with equanimity. Adver- 
tising managers happily look forward to a 
postwar era when British _ businesses, 
which have lost their brands in wartime 
rationing pools, will scramble to reestab- 
lish their identities in newspapers free 
from the competition of the non-commer- 
cial British radio. To help this process, 
newspaper -managers plan to concentrate 
on filling the unsatisfied circulation de- 
mands rather than immediately returning 
to the larger prewar size. A typical manag- 
ing editor’s point of view: “The demand 
for our paper is so great today that as 
soon as newsprint is relaxed, we'll rapidly 
expand way beyond our present [circula- 
tion] figure.” 

Thus, ironically, British publishers held 
out to Wells the promise of even a greater 
audience for his dire prophecies. They have 





*“London’s large morning newspapers, which 
reach all the British Isles. Some maintain dupli- 
cate printing plants in London and the North. 


no reason to doubt his own prediction 
that he'll live to be 97, or to feel that 
his pen will show any signs of drying up. 
Right now, at least one article by Wells 
is on virtually every London editor’s desk. 


The Fort Wayne Fury 


Right up to third ballot of the Philadelphia 
convention of 1940, red-haired and im- 
perious Helene Ruth Foellinger, publisher 
of The Fort Wayne ‘(Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
would have nothing of native son Wendell 
Willkie. To the last, she flooded delegates’ 
mails with anti-Willkie exhortations from 
The News-Sentinel’s editorial page. Then 
the Fort Wayne fury subsided, and Miss 
Foellinger accorded the candidate reluc- 
tant support against Mr. Roosevelt. But 
last week, the fury was rising again. 

From her core of isolationism in North- 
eastern Indiana, Miss Foellinger conducted 
the first statewide straw poll on °44 senti- 
ment among machine Republicans. Among 
other questions, she asked India..a’s 8,000 
Republican precinct committeemen: (1) 
Do you think Willkie should be GOP 
candidate in 1944? (2) Should the United 
States mix extensively in foreign politics 
after this war? 

Fewer than 2,000 pollees returned bal- 
lots, but this was enough for Miss Foel- 
linger. On Willkie in *44, only 200 (11.9 
per cent) of 1,693 said “yes”; on question 
No. 2, 1,490 (88 per cent) said “no.” 
“Better than I hoped for,” observed Hel- 
ene’s editorial voice, William Gross, who 
grew up in Willkie’s home town of El- 
wood. When the first 1,000 ballots had 
pointed the trend, Rep. Hamilton Fish of 
New York announced to Congress that 
Willkie’s own state had rejected him as 
Republican candidate in 1944. From Will- 
kie came this retort: “It’s no news to me 
that both The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
and Ham Fish are against me. In view of 
their line of thinking I hope they stay that 
way. It is very helpful.” 

The News-Sentinel promised to keep 
right on being “helpful.” 

From her father, Oscar G. Foellinger, 
Helene inherited her red hair, her flair 
for Republican politics, and her posts as 
president and publisher of The News-Sen- 
tinel. When the elder Foellinger died on 
a hunting trip in British Columbia in Oc- 
tober 1986, the family rejected several of- 
fers by out-of-state chains for the best 
newspaper property in Northeastern In- 
diana. Helene, then only a few years out 
of the University of Illinois school of jour- 
nalism, where she won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, was The News-Sentinel woman’s edi- 
tor. Holding 88 per cent of the paper’s 
stock with her mother and sister, she was 
elected boss. 

Miss Foellinger now is $2, weighs 135 
pounds, and is 5 feet 8 inches tall. She 
works ten to twelve hours a day, seldom 
takes a vacation, and says she has no in- 
terest in marriage. Fort Wayne estimates 
her fortune at $2,000,000, but she lives in 
comparative modesty and never misses a 
Dollar Day sale. 
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Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


Miss Foellinger of Fort Wayne 
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Dr. Carver, Miracle Wotker 


“George was an insignificant little chap 
and most people thought he was rathe~ 
cute.” But he had remarkable hands, sensi- 
tive and long-fingered, with a green thumb 
showing through the black skin while he 
was still a child. He put the neighbors’ 
sick plants in his secret underground garden 
and none of them died. He was interested 
in everything and his reaction-was: “I can 
do that.” He crocheted any pattern he saw, 








he ironed the starched petticoats of the ~ 


80s until they stood up by themselves, 
and he cooked and kept house as well as a 
girl for the families, white or Nero, that 
helped him in his constant search for work 
and education. 

Born a‘slave, George Washington Carver 
died Jan. 5, 1948, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a collaborator in the. Division of 
Mycology and Disease Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
and one of the world’s acknowledze:l 
pioneers in the new fourth kingdom of 
synthetics. During his 40-odd years in 
“God’s Little Workshop” at. Tuskegee In- 
stitute his long chemist’s hands had 
fashioned new wealth from the common- 
place in the back yard and from the litter 
just over the fence. Much has been written 
about him; now, Rackham Holt, his bi- 
ographer, writes much more. 

For a long time Tuskegee was very poor 
and Dr. Carver had to make what he 
wanted for his laboratory. Once he fretted 
over what he was to do about sandpaper. 
In a dream, Holt relates, he entered a 
wagon shop and asked the wheelwright if 
he knew how to make sandpaper. “The 
man answered ‘Yes,’ but did not offer the 
explanation; he merely continued to stand 
there working. Finally Professor Carver 
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Deeplreeze 


Industrial Units Speed Production 
of Victory-Winning Weapons 


Yes, there’s plenty of sudden death for the Axis packed 
into the aircraft parts and other war materials which 


are cold-treated in Deepfreeze Industrial Units. 


Cold-treated, you ask? 


That’s right. 
120 degrees below zero... now rivals heat as a tool of 
the Arsenal of Democracy. 


Sub-zero Deepfreeze cold ...as low as 


In the permanent shrink-fit assembly of airplane land- 
ing struts, for instance, Deepfreeze cuts assembly time 
in half—20 minutes work becomes 10 minutes work! 


And besides speeding up war production, Deepfreeze 
cold-treating of metals means economies that are little 
short of sensational. One manufacturer ‘reports that 
switching to Deepfreeze for the shrink-fit assembly of 
piston wrist pin bushings did this: saved $3000 to $4000 
per month over the cost of liquid oxygen. 


But metal shrinking is only part of the story of how 
Deepfreeze is kept busy in this fighting America. You'll 


also find it adding strength, hardness and ductility to a 
wide variety of metals and tool steel. And injecting per- 


manent accuracy into all sorts of gauges and precision 


parts. 


Another Deepfreeze miracle is saving lives! The med- 
ical profession uses a special Deepfreeze unit for desic- 
cating life-saving blood plasma. For war-essential testing 
and experimental work, Deepfreeze cold is vitally useful, 
too. Makes possible study and testing of aircraft instru- 
ments, lubricants and accessories under stratospheric 


flying conditions. 


In short, the right-now usefulness and possibilities of 
Deepfreeze Industrial Units are virtually unlimited. 
This new type super-cold may solve your war production 
problem. Why not find out by getting in touch with 
us today? 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2323 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
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said cannily: ‘T’ll tell you how I do it.’ 
And he went through a process as he 
guessed it might be. ‘You did all right,’ 
replied the wheelwright, ‘except you didn’t 
boil the sand.’ Professor Carver woke up, 
went to his laboratory, and boiled the sand, 
and the sandpaper was as it should be.” 
This sort of psychic dream, it appears, was 
frequent with the great Negro. So were his 
long private talks with “Mr. Creator” 
about peanuts. These often gave the 
scientist the one clue necessary to com- 
plete an experiment. _ 

There was nothing mystical about Dr. 
Carver testifying—‘“lecturing in pictures” 
—for the United Peanut Associations be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ing on general tariff revision Jan. 22, 1921. 
He was called late in the day and given 
ten minutes. He started to unpack his bag 
of tricks, impishly tasting some of his 
peanut-made wares as he did so. “Out 
came flours, hulls ground into a meal for 
burnishing tin plate, a chocolate-dipped 
confection . . . He pulled out stock-food 
hay, bisque for ice cream, meal, a diabetic 
breakfast food. John N. Garner spoke up: 
‘I think his time should be extended’.” 

Dr. Carver went on explaining that he 
had extracted 30 different dyes from pea- 
nut skins, which also had some of the prop- 
erties of quinine. He held up a bottle of 
“milk” upon which cream had risen. He 
showed them a cereal coffee and a vanish- 
ing cream. (Later he mixed a concoction 
of peanut oil and creosote to cure his 
cough and other people’s.) 

The peanut men got their tariff and a 
business that increased to $200,000,000 in 
1938. One of the peanut men was lavish 
with gifts. He asked Dr. Carver what he 





wanted most. The answer was “a dia- 
mond.” One was bought, set in platinum, 
and dispatched to the laboratory. A short 
while later it turned up in the geological 
specimen case. Dr. Carver had put it there 
with the minerals. (GrorGE WasHINGTON 
Carver: AN AMERICAN Biocrapuy. By 
Rackham Holt. 342 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Lee’s Lieutenants. Vou. II. Cepar 
MountTaIN TO CHANCELLORSVILLE. By 
Douglas Southall Freeman. 760 pages. 
Scribners. $5. “The development of the 
leaders and not the strategy of the cam- 
paigns is the theme” of Freeman’s absorb- 
ing volume. Stonewall Jackson figures so 
much in the forefront that this might be 
called his military biography. A narrative 
and study of character, it should have as 


wide appeal as the first volume and 
“R.E. Lee.” 


Summary oF THE Wor.tD FEDERATION 
Puan. By Ely Culbertson. 64 pages. World 
Federation, Inc. $1. Having spread bridge 
throughout the world, Culbertson turns to 
a system for world peace. He would sort 
the nations into eleven “Regional Federa- 
tions,” each supplying a president of the 
world for a six-year term—the United 
States starting off, and Germany’s turn 
coming in 24, Japan’s in 54 years. A “Mo- 
bile Corps,” the army of the little nations, 
would be 22 per cent of his “Quota Force” 
for policing the earth. “Total Peace”— 
“the master book of which this summary 
of the plan is but a part”—is announced 
by Doubleday for June. 
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MOVIES | 


Brighter ‘Moon’ 


The fact that John Steinbeck’s play 
“The Moon Is Down” was given short 
shrift on Broadway didn’t bother Holly- 
wood. The novel that preceded the play 
was one of last year’s outstanding best 
sellers, and Twentieth Century-Fox bid 
the screen rights up to a record-breaking 
$300,000. The studio’s current release of 
the film version is ample justification for 
that initial extravagance. 





When Nunnally Johnson, adapter of - 


book and play, asked Steinbeck for sug- 
gestions, the author advised him: “Tam- 
per with it.” Later, when Steinbeck saw 
the rushes of the film, he wrote the pro- 
ducer-adapter a congratulatory note that 
pegged the chief defect in the stage ver- 
sion. “There is no question,” he acknowl- 
edged, “that pictures are a better medium 
for this story than the stage ever was. It 
was impossible to bring the whole coun- 
tryside and the feeling of it onto the stage, 
with the result that the audience saw only 
one side of the picture.” 

There are other changes in the film’s 
favor that Steinbeck might have men- 
tioned. Many critics and _ theatergoers 
viewed with alarm Steinbeck’s feeling 
that Nazis, too, are human and disagreed 
with his conclusion that they would break 
down under the spiritual burden of being 
hated by their victims. The film version 
ducks those pitfalls. 

At the same time, the movie improves 
on the casting of the two principal roles. 
On stage Otto Kruger ably suggested Colo- 


“We are not slaves!” screamed a Norwegian miner as he crushed a Nazi skull in “The Moon Is Down” 
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SOLVING THE MAN POWER PROBLEM ON THE 
MATERIAL HANDLING FRONT 


MARIONS’ responsibilities are three-fold today. They must 

dig and handle vital raw materials . . copper .. iron .. coal 

- - bauxite, and the like to keep our vast war machine 
rolling to victory. ‘They must build ships, load and unload 
cargoes. They must release men from the material handling 
front to ease the man power shortage elsewhere. That these 
jobs are being done well is confirmed by MARION records 
of performance. Twenty-four hour schedules pay tribute to half- 
a-century of sound engineering. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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nel Lanser, the Prussian officer who car- 
ried out Hitler’s ruthless program even 
when he knew it would prove ineffective, 
but he brought to the role a_ polished 
charm and inner warmth that dulled Stein- 
beck’s point. At the same time, Ralph 
Morgan, as the mayor of the little Nor- 
wegian mining town, played the white- 
haired spokesman for democracy as a 
confused and sentimental old dodderer. 
On screen, however, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
without ever descending to the sinister, 
tones Lanser down to a cold, impersonal 
intelligence, and Henry Travers, as Mayor 
Orden, creates a gentle, clear-thinking hero 
of the people. 

Skillfully directed by Irving Pichel, 
“The Moon Is Down” doesn’t rely on the 
melodramatics of terror and sabotage to 
underscore its message. More than any 
such film to date, this one goes beyond 
overt action to reach for the inner strength 
of a conquered people and to show, as 
Steinbeck concludes, that “it is always the 
herd men who win battles and the free 
men who win wars.” 


Hit ‘Hit Parade’ 


Judging from the current horse opera pre- 
dilect on for song, it isn’t much of a transi- 
tion from mustangs to straight musicals. In 
any case Republic has combed the sage- 
brush out of its hair to come up with “Hit 
Parade of 1943.” If you enjoy musicals, take 
a look at this example of smart showman- 
ship pyramiding a minor invest- 
ment into major entertainment. 

In case it matters, the plot 
concerns a small-town beauty 
who comes to the Big City to 
sell her songs, and falls into 
the predatory clutches of a 
plausible tune thief. While the 
romantic overtures are as fa- 
miliar as the one from William 
Tell, fresh treatment and live- 
ly direction manage a passable 
job of renovation. 

Republic achieved this pro- 
ductional prestidigitation with- 
out any ace players up its 
sleeve, but the actors involved 
are more than adequate to the 
material at hand: John Car- 
roll as the Tin Pan Alley 
phony; Susan Hayward as his 
not-too-innocent dupe; Gail 
Patrick as the short end of an 
amorous triangle; and Eve Ar- 
den and Walter Catlett for 
laughs. Chinita, the Afro-Cu- 
ban dancer, and other neatly 
spotted song-and-dance num- 
bers are first-rate, if unpreten- 
tious, and three orchestras— 
Freddie Martin’s, Count Ba- 
sie’s, and’ Ray McKinley’s— 
take turns plugging an engag- 
ing score. The result may not 
be remarkable in itself, but it 
isn’t often that a major studio 
turns out as satisfactory a job 
at several times the price. 


SCIENCE 
A Boy Named Bill 


This, cautioned Merrill Mueller, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, is not a nice 
story to write or to read. It deals with an 
aspect of war casualty usually considered 
taboo for the public: the wounded mind. 
But behind the tragic aspects of Mueller’s 
story of a North African mental ward for 
the shell- and bomb-shocked is a clear in- 
dication that this war, thanks to science, 
will leave fewer warped brains than the last. 


A Britisn Hospitau 1n Eastern AtL- 
GERIA—The kid’s name was Bill, a tall, 
husky, blue-eyed, blond youngster of 21 
stamped with the pallor of one subjected 
for months to strain. When I stepped be- 
hind the door bearing the placard “Men- 
tal Ward,” Bill himself no longer was in 
the room. He had won his way out from 
behind the loudly locking door to the sun- 
ny freedom of the hospital’s veranda and 
gardens. This is what had happened: 

A German dive bomber caught Bill in 
the open, far enough from any cover that 
running for it was futile. The heavy bomb 
burst so close to him that he wasn’t 
scratched, for the fragments flew high 
enough to miss his head. But the explosion 
shattered the balance of his brain and it 
took swift refuge in the happy, peaceful 
days when he was 10. 

Sped to the hospital (excessive delays 








Chinita, “Hit Parade” dance star 


may retard recovery), he was placed in a 
dormitory, one end of which serves as a 
sitting room while the other is an impro- 
vised schoolroom, complete with desks and 
blackboards. At first Bill did nothing but 
rest to recover from the physical shock of 
the bombing. 

Then, suddenly one day, there was a 
new quirk: Bill became “King Willy of 
Treland” and decided to hold court. Be- 
cause the hospital staff finds it pays to in- 
dulge such whims, the doctors solemnly 
went through a formal ritual of being pre- 
sented to the king, bowing and handshak- 
ing with both hands. Later, however, the 
subjects protested with increasing vigor 
against the farce, thereby replanting a seed 
of adulthood in the royal mind. 

“King Willy” next was given a con- 
struction set to keep his hands and juvenile 
brain busy. Other British and American 
boys worked in the ward around him after 
making their beds. All this while, to all of 
them, the loudly clicking lock on the door 
had become an absorbing challenge. For 
short periods each day,'a few were al- 
lowed outside, without guards, on their 
promise to behave themselves and to come 
back. More and more each man fought for 
self-control as he discovered that this ef- 
fort led to longer periods of freedom. 

Bill’s own first triumph over the door 
came one afternoon after some of the 
“older boys” had gone for a walk in the 
countryside. As the noisy lock was turned, 
he looked up from a kite framework to see 
a little American Red Cross worker, who 
had failed to read the sign, enter the men- 
tal ward by mistake. With a big “hello 
smile” she began distributing candy, ciga- 
rettes, and toothbrushes. When she stopped 
near Bill, attendants expected he would, as 
usual, command her to observe the routine 
of a loyal subject before the king. Instead, 
fascinated by a colored picture of a horse 
on the tin box of rock candy, he forgot 
to demand homage and, refusing the candy, 
asked for the box cover and its prancing 
charger. Yes, he might have it, agreed the 
girl, if he would help by carrying the 
heavy tin until its contents were exhausted. 

Quietly carrying the box, he followed as 
she opened the door and handed out the 
candy to the occupants of several other 
wards. Noting his interest in the fresh sur- 
roundings, the doctors decided the im- 
promptu experience beyond the door was 
beneficial; visitors no longer were barred, 
and the Red Cross girl dropped in daily be- 
cause her entrance into those imaginary, 
distorted worlds helped start a trend 
toward rationality. As for Bill, he decided 
to collect pictures of horses. 

The doctors were strangely pleased one 
day when their strapping patient, in a fit 
of anger, broke to bits a creation he’d made 
with his construction set. Recognizing it 
as an airplane and at last recalling his own 
experience, he had smashed the model just 
as the bomber had tried to smash him. 
From then on Bill began reading books, 
listened to music, and daily recaptured 
more of the normal mind’s world. Soon, it 
was only at night, in fitful sleep, that King 











ENEMY AGENT { 


Only a jagged piece of glass, or maybe a rusty nail. 

So insignificant you hardly notice it... 

But watch out! 

It’s on enemy business, lurking in ambush, keen as a saboteur to destroy. 
You won’t win a medal for picking it up. 

But you may save a tire... 

And tires are material of war, wanted in Africa, needed on the Alcan Road. 
So remember! This is one of the Little Things that’s a Big Thing. 

When everybody does it! 

One hundred thirty-two million Americans all together . . . 

Saving, serving, sacrificing—doing the Little Things that add up to Victory! 


> 


Here at Tobe our special task is to 
produce Little Things called Tobe 
Capacitors. They are used by the 
Army and Navy in many ways, as 
part of electrical circuits that require 
reliable condensers of long life under 
all operating conditions.» +» Modestly, 
we believe that tn making ever- 
increasing numbers of Tobe Capaci- 
tors we're doing one more Little 
Thing that will help achieve the 
Big Thing we’re all after. 


A SMALL PART IN VICTORY TODAY—A BIG PART IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW 
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B.M.A.’s 


“ALL-Ways’’ 
INCOME PLAN 
PAYS! 


When you, or one of your immediate 
family needs hospital care or an op- 
eration ...will you have the money 
to pay, or will this unexpected ex- 
pense upset your financial budget? 
Let the exclusive “All-Ways Income 
Plan” pay for such emergencies. 


710%. month 


Provides Income Insurance— 
also for ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
FAMILY, RETIREMENT 


All these benefits for one con- 
venient monthly payment! Only 
a few cents a day out of your 
income now will provide com- 
plete protection. The assurance 
of income these days, in case of 
emergencies is of major impor- 
tance. Get details with coupon. 


*The amount of monthly deposits depends on 
whether large or small units best fit your needs. 
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Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Without obligation on my send me 
facts about your “All-Ways Income Plan.” 
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Stay-on-J ob Sunshine: Models on this merry-go-round demonstrate 
how ultraviolet rays have joined the forces aiming to cut absenteeism at war 
plants. Workers who ride the platform will get their daily vitamin D quota 
from a new high-powered quartz arc health lamp built by the Hanovia Manu- 
facturing Co. The machine’s British counterpart is said to have reduced ab- 
senteeism in some blacked-out English factories as much as 60 per cent. 





Willy came to life again amid the fading 
explosions of bombs. 

Eventually, even these ended dreams 
vanished, and when that miracle occurred 
he was given an entire ward full of 
wounded soldiers to help look after. But his 
biggest moment came when his belongings 
were moved out of the mental ward 
through the door which intelligent care, 
coupled with his own courage, had crashed. 
Now Bill is begging to rejoin his regiment, 
although he still contrives to see his little 
Red Cross girl every day and ask her about 
the mental patients whose sufferings he 
well understands. The other day Mary 
brought him an especially vivid print of a 
thoroughbred, and Bill refused it—the real 
Bill, who had looked askance at horses 
ever since one nipped him. 


Malaria on the Battlefront 


Long before a thirteenth-century English 
friar discovered gunpowder, an invisible 
and indiscriminate secret weapon was sap- 
ping the vitality of armies. Once again, the 
campaigns of 19438, though vastly better 
equipped than ever before to combat 
malaria, have by no means stemmed its 
inroads. For the combatants in this war 
have chosen as battle theaters the most 
disease-ridden corners of the earth, and in 
these places—the South Pacific and Africa 
—malaria has proved by all odds the 
greatest underminer of soldier health and 


efficiency. “It is a much more deadly 
enemy than any foe we may be called upon 
to face,” Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
the Navy’s Surgeon General, warned again 
last week; “and it continues to be our 
main problem.” 

When Cpl. (now Sgt.) Barney Ross, 
Marine hero of Guadalcanal and former 
champion boxer, recently collapsed in a 
malaria relapse as he was about to address 
a Red Cross rally, it was just one example 
of the virulence of the disease. The larger 
situation was pictured by Dr. L. T. Cog- 
geshall, University of Michigan, at a meet- 
ing on medical planning in New York: 
More than 50 per cent of our men (prob- 
ably as many Japs) already have con- 
tracted malaria in the islands of the South- 
west Pacific; 85 per cent of the men in 
every regiment were acutely ill when 
Bataan fell; and there are now more new 
cases reported in a day than were reported 
in an entire year during the last war. 
(From other sources NEwWswEEK learned 
that in a single large service unit there are 
now 4,000 hospitalized men, 1,000 of whom 
will have to be sent home.) 

But Dr. Coggeshall, who pioneered the 
medical services in Africa for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, wishes to make it clear that 
the figures on malaria, especially the 50 
per cent incidence, are much less menacing 
than he fears the public might conclude. 
For in many cases, chills, fever, and other 
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symptoms can be averted so long as the 
troops can be supplied with drugs. For- 
tunately, also, the malarial parasites which 
enter the blood via a very few mosquito 
bites don’t knock a soldier out of the battle 
line if he is promptly treated, although it 
admittedly takes a lot of drugging to halt 
the multiplication of the parasites in those 
who have been bitten repeatedly. 

Malaria may kill as well as devitalize if 
untreated, but the mortality in our forces 
is expected to be next to nil, since all are 
treated. Nevertheless while even in the un- 
treated deaths average not much over 1 
to 2 per cent, there is an uncommon 
malignant form in which mortality may 
eventually reach 30 per cent. 

The battle line against malaria runs 
from the corner drugstore of Podunk, 
through the vast laboratories and medical 
centers of the nation, and on to a stifling 
corrugated iron hut in New Guinea. There, 
three American officers and eight men 
since last summer have bred and studied 


‘millions of malaria-transmitting mosquitoes 


and dysentery-bearing flies. Here are some 
bulletins from this crucial health front: 


q When the conquest of Java cut off 95 
per cent of the Allies’ quinine supplies, 
there was consternation in Army medical 
circles. Soon, however, production of a 
quinine substitute, atabrine, was upped to 
500,000,000 tablets a year, enough for 
treatment of 33,000,000 cases. In a very 
few cases, doctors find, atabrine tends to 
have untoward effects; it turns skins yel- 
lowish and in exceptional instances tem- 
porarily affects patients’ minds. Quinine, 
on the other hand, may cause ringing in 
the ears and deafness. In the opinion of a 
high Army authority, although neither 
quinine nor atabrine is a cure, they are 
equally effective treatments. 


© Quinine does have special uses and is 
urgently needed to supplement atabrine; 
hence every retail druggist in the nation 
was invited to give the services his sup- 
plies. On drugstore shelves were frozen 
250,000 ounces of the drug, of which, it 
expected, 100,000 ounces would be con- 
tributed. The campaign has netted 50,000 
ounces to date. 


{ A third drug, plasmochin (like atabrine; 


a coal-tar product) is plying a special 
role. It is not used as a treatment, but 
when the drug is injected into treated 
patients it kills the parasite in the form 
in which, carried by mosquitoes, it would 
be transmitted to other human beings. 
Plasmochin is thus helping to prevent the 
svread of the disease. 


{ The Navy is training malariologists at 


the National Naval Medical Center in . 


Washington, D.C., and is extremely 
anxious to find more trained men with field 
experience for commissions. The Army 
maintains units of “insect engineers” im 
the Pacific areas. These specialists head 
reconnaissance parties which uncover 
sources of infection and also direct the 
building of insect screens and issuance of 
helmet nets. 
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FORMED INSUROK 


INSUROK ODORLESS 
BREAKER STRIP 


On P-T boat duty 
refrigerator inner-door of INSUROK 







It’s a tough assign- 
— ment—P-T Boat 
duty—and one that 
~:,, takes special quali- 
- fications. 

But that’s just why FORMED 
INSUROK, a thermosetting fabric 
type sheet material, can do the job. 
In spite of its light weight, it has high 
impact strength to withstand the beat- 
ings which heavy seas give both ship 
and crew. And, for its station inside 
the refrigerator, as inner-door lin- 
ers, INSUROK T-700 has the addi- 
tional qualifications of low heat con- 
ductivity; resistance to corrosion, 
chemical action of foodstuffs, com- 
mon cleaning compounds—and does 
not support fungus growth. 


Laminated INSUROK is particu- 





MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


larly well adapted to war product 
production because it can be formed 
without requiring complicated, costly 
dies—can easily meet size and shape 
variations, revised specifications, 
small run requirements. 


This or one of the many other grades 
of INSUROK may be the means of 
solving some of your war production 
problems — or may fit into your post- 
war plans. Richardson Plasticians will 
be glad to help you determine which 
gradecan best meet your requirements. 

The Richardson Company, Melrose 
Park, Ill.; Lockland, Ohio; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 
Offices: 75 West St., New , 
York City; G. M. Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 
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Stassen of Minnesota 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


If you're one of the 
- thousands. of _ business 
men who depend on 
efrigerating machinery 
to perform vital work in 
war time, you'll find 
much helpful informa- 
tion in the Frick “Ice 
and Frost’ _ Bulletins. 
ese include over 50 
letter-size booklets, all 
profusely illustrated. 


Ask for those cover- 
ing the cooling work in 
which you are interested 
w— whether quick-freer- 
ing, industrial processes, 
marine service, —_ low- 
temperature testing, air 
conditioning, ice mak- 
ifig, cold storage; or 
other special services. 


Also keep in touch 
with your nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor 
for expert engineering 
assistance. Ninety years’ 
experience is back of 


our te datians: 


let us hear from you. 














Sr. Pavt—With all allowance for 
the extravagance which characterizes 
the talk of Gov. Harold E. Stassen’s 
friends, it must be admitted that he 
has done a whale of a lot in his 36 
years. If proof of the value of a free 
society were needed, his career, which 
both parallels and refutes the rise of 
the philosophic pessimism of the past 
decade or so, would be a fine piece of 
evidence. 

In 1929 Stassen, and another young 
man named Ryan, started to practice 
law in South St. Paul. Neither boy 
showed a disposition to toil at the job 
of building a durable practice, but 
Stassen was elected county attorney in 
1930, and Ryan soon found his way to 
Congress. While Stassen was running 
for office, the relentless claim of nature 
pounded down upon the 23-year-old, 
who had driven himself too hard. A bad 
lung appeared. He went down for a 
count of some six or eight months. That 
would have slowed up most men a few 
years. But not Stassen. He was active 
and popular as county attorney, neg- 
lected no opportunity to bring his 
sterling qualities to the public attention 
and, in 1938, swept into the governor- 
ship. That was going some for a young 
man nine years out of law school. 

Like those of three other governors 
discussed in this series—Warren, Salton- 
stall and Dewey—his election was a 
conservative swing away from state rule 
which was long on social reform and 
short on administrative efficiency. 
Minnesota had the colorful Floyd Olson 
for three terms and Elmer Benson for 
one. Both men were Farmer Laborites. 
Apparently the farmers and laborers 
forgot that somebody had thought up a 
party for them when Stassen came along. 

Now, at 36, this tall, clean-cut man 
looks at you over his desk with the 
air of a veteran who seems to feel that 
this governorship business has taken 
about all the time he can spare. Last 
fall Stassen announced that, if elected, 
he would serve only until April. The 
voters’ bid for even a little of his time 
was by as large a percentage as in 1938. 
There is nothing phony about his re- 
linquishment of the governorship. His 
resignation will take effect at the end 
of the legislative session this month. 
There will be no strings on the governor- 
ship. But if, after his service in the 
Navy, something else suitable comes 


along, Stassen will no doubt be available. 
This leaves his Presidential prospects 
in an awkward situation. Unless a party 
draft proves strong enough to release 
him from the Navy, 1944 is apparently 
out. His availability in 1948 depends 
upon many things, including the 1944 
outcome and his own ability to keep 
himself before the public. 
Among the many impressions you 
get from Stassen are two which, at first 
blush, seem unfavorable, but which hint 
of qualities that can be first-rate assets 
to the public. The first is intense serious- 
ness; the other, a certain simple, almost 
naive approach to public problems. 
The first is characteristic of the North 
countries, from which ‘his ancestors 
came. His speeches might be accompa- 
nied by one of Grieg’s most somber 
scores. But that serious mien is in 
keeping with the times. Stassen sees 
nothing funny about waste and in- 
competence in government or about 
war. He is right, of course. We will 
need a lot of serious fellows to clear up 
after our years of economic gaiety. 
His simple belief in government’s 
capacity to reform itself, rather than 
everybody else, is good for this cynical 
generation. Finding his state overloaded 
with unnecessary employes, he cut the 
total by one-quarter, got through a 
genuine civil-service system and ap- 
pointed a state business manager. He 
secured a labor law everyone seems to 
like and is making a real battle to pile 
up some money for postwar needs. He 
found the state in the red. He reduced 
its debt $27,000,000, covered overdrafts 
of $8,000,000 more, and is resisting de- 
mands for tax reduction because he 
hopes to establish a surplus of $12,000,- 
000 in the current year. 


The country has been hearing a lot 
from Governor Stassen recently. He 
wants to help build public sentiment 
for international collaboration after the 
war, and the time he has before enter- 
ing the silences of the Navy is short. 
It is characteristic of him that his post- 
war suggestions are vastly more detailed 
than those of most other public men 
discussing the subject these days. Per- 
haps they are too exact for this stage. 
But if the war leaves people in the 
mood for greater internationalism, Stas- 
sen may well be remembered as one of 
its major prophets. 











Not at all—they’re Florida sponge-hunters! 


i “Like a community straight out of the Greek Dodec- 

anese—that’s Tarpon Springs, Florida,” writes.a friend. 
“For here the fabled Greek sponge-fishermen ply their ancient 
trade—just as they did in the old country. I was lucky enough 
to get invited on a sponging expedition with the fleet. 








“I was told that the diver’s job is 3 
highly profitable—and hazardous, . 
Every plunge he took galvanized that dive netted over $20 worth of prized about a toast?’ I asked—and wondered why the 

crew like a battle alarm on a destroyer. | ‘sheep’s wools’ as the sponges are called. diver stared so at my Canadian Club bottle. 
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“It was a relief each time that gro- A, “Tense hours later, with a small fortune in 
tesque figure slithered up. But each sponges hauled up, we called it a day. ‘How 


“He told me his first taste of America was a taste of this 

distinctive whisky... at an Athens hotel bar.” 
Why have so many Americans switched to Canadian Club 
lately? Because of its unique, delightful flavor. No other 
whisky in all the world tastes like Canadian Club. It’s light as 
Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon; and you can stick 
with it all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall 
ones after. That’s why Canadian Club is the favorite imported 
whisky in the United States. 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 —/ 





MAKING HOME PORT. i 











‘er THE LONG VOYAGE OUT 
AND THE LONG VOYAGE HOME eee 








. and Chesterfields count is ple: these days’ . . they 
give ainibe where other pleasures can’t be had. : a 
When your hours are long and you're working hard i 
/, you'll like Chesterfields .. . they’ re Milder, Cooler and have. nae] 
’ the Better Taste that only the right combination of the world’s 
» ! best cigarette tobaccos can give you. i & 
STAMPS Sst CHESTERFIELDS TODAY — YOU CANT a a errenr CIGARETTE | it 








Copyright 1943, Liacett & Myers Tobacco Co. 





